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Italy; @ Poem. By Samuel Rogers. thaay. , 
12m. pp. 188. 1828. J. - | sports ( ovide 

.| tal lunch, with “‘ flask of delicious wine,” of 

.| which they invited the paet°to partake. But 


other Poems. Willi 
aa eyed Tasha, 1838. a. 


, Weeannot but consider 

2 wh erlor in power and interest. 
varigus’ subjects (Rome, the Cam- 

the Firefly, the Bag of Gold, 


occasionally flow into beauty and poesy ; but 
there is likely to be, and there is in this pro- 
duction, a faintness and languor which fail in 
exciting any high emotions ; and we retire from 
the contemplation of the whole, not only with- 
out any striking impression, but without any 
distinct remembrance of excellence. Still it 
would be injustice to deny that Mr. Rogers’ 
Tialy has afforded us a degree of gentle satis- 
faction, and that there is much polish, and a 
fair prinkiing of graces, to be found -in his 
second, though not his better half. Let us 
therefore hastily run it through, pausing as 
we £0 to point out @ few of its defects and 
a 


, The opening poem, entitled the Pilgrim, is, 
n our opin' av r composition. It 
shews the lark 
** at the of 
Singing, as cure to oo ny yp 1. 
« And within six lines we have odours that 
come and go,” p. 1; so that what is meant 
for simplicity sinks into meanness. ‘The same 
applies to page 2, where there are— 
“ The path that Jed me, leailing through a wood,” 
and a brook 
“ that, in the » 
blood, but now oker ies rt 
And further on, the Pilgrim, who gives a 
name to the poem,’ and who, in the veriest 
namby-pamby of the lake style, is declared to 
be “the first’ yet seen” by the writer ; and 
lest that should be doubted, it is re-asserted 
that he is 
“* The first in sdber truth, no counterfeit,” 
This, to our sense of the poetical is vi 
ery 
The next piece, called the Intervier, 


PRICE 8d. 


is little else graceful inanity, wherein we 

¢ meeting in the 
country with a : 
, and were happ 


our home-bred 
able. We have 


the widgeon, and tumbléii over hare and rabbit, 
—nay, we have ¢oursed ged hunted stag, fox, 
and hare; but never did we s2e or hear before 


of riding after quails and pheasants, as appears 
to be the practice in Italy: for— 


} and 
full of the curb, 
For the white foam was dry upon the flank.” 
There was also a falcon, however, which 


ma lai de trypey Allama 
and let the Malton Mowbzay look to t. 


Lev and aa 
he cht srr a ong pp 


| ee pos ~ upon us; Rome 


« Tam in Rome! “oft as te ’ 
Visits these eyes, waking cry, 
Whence this excess ef joy? What has befallen me? 
And from within a voi¢e 9 
Thou art in Rome! A thousand busy thoughts 
Rush on my mind, a thousand Hy 
And I spring up, as girt to run a race! 

7 * a . 
And I am there! 

Ah, little thought I, when in school I sat, 

A school-boy on his bench, at early dawn 

Glowing with Roman story, I should live 

To tread the Appian, once an avenue 

Of monuments most glorious, palaces, 

Their doors sealed up and silent as the night, 

The dwellings of the illustrious dead—to turn 

Toward Tibur, and, amas the city-gate, 

Pour out my unpremeditated verse, 

b tee on his mule I 


there, so Titan-like) to lodge 
One in his madness; and, the summit 2 
Inscribe my name on some broad aloe-leaf, 
That shoots and spreads within those very walls 
Where Virgil read aloud his tale divine, 
Where his voice faltered, and a mother wept 
Tears of delight !” 


The classic and tender recollections, which 
follow through several pages, are extremely 
pleasing, though they do not demand gyota- 
tion. Of the ensuing poems, a Funeral is not 
so pathetic as it ought to have been; nor does 
the Campagna do much to redeem the level 
verse. The only fine expression we can detach 
from it ends the annexed brief example. 

** Once more we look, and all is still as night, 
All desolate! Groves, temples, 
Swept from the sight; and 
Amid the sulphurous vapours that exhale 
As from a land accurst, save here and there 
An empty tomb, a fragment like the limb 

* Of some dismember’d giant.” 

As we do not intend to go through these 
compositions seriatim, we may here notice, 





pages, they seem to have been written almost, 





that though they generally occupy eight or ten 


like for the concluding thought or 
point. us the ’ hastens from his 
beloved one with simple and natural 
saying : 

“ uicken I think of her; 

Fer, though they tsdse mmo Surthar Soom her door, 
I shall return the ” 
And the Fire-fiy ends— 
«¢ Sending forth its 
‘Through the green leaves’s tay serene snd clear 
As virtue’s own.” 

Similar pretty thoughts are also scattered in 
various places; and of these we shall select 
two or three examples. 

Mable pnd ‘rath have shed, in ivalry 

a 'e ’ 
ppt ie 
. Fable came; 
, as she flew, 
not thejr own.” 
He tn pin 
oer 
auhines co when cooler shadows fall, 
moon her fairy net-work weaves,” &C- 

Portrait .—*« A majestic man, 

Ty tne ind ae, not ww day, 
jon his a ok at once ~ , 
Blind as old Homer.” 

It is difficult to separate these minuter beau- 

ties from the whole, so as to afford means of 
a judgment; and we shall, therefore 

A inten ce rac a few of the 
longer passages, which have been most agree. 
able to our fancy. From the Nun. 
** Tis over; and her lovely now 

Nightly, thrdagh rosuy beet may 0 éseeeyetinot, 

Wan, chen wet with tate, and (ere at length . 

Her place is empty, and comes) 

In anguish, in 

Hers never more 


Tis over; and the rite, 
With ot Sagenp sot See 
cee her. She arose at home, 
yea Sow, Coen 
er vesture > starry 
No rocket, nating in the midnight -k , 
So » When to-morrow she awakes, 
She will awake as though she still was there, 
Still in her father’s house; and lo! a cell 
Narrow and dark, nought through the gloom dis- 


2 
Ni it save the crucifix, the » 
And ton avny behit Ipteg by to aaeeea 
Her beauty and grace. 


— 
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on by men 
<j) 1 adi 
ose lives have long 


' cask) 
ulder; in his breadth of belt 
d uncleansed, 
uncouth characters, 
_ ¥. noise is heard, 
() 
a. gaunt wolf 





region, or a fish 
at now he keels 
listening to the tramp 
ear 


it 


Abi 


ii 


‘alt 
ai 
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Hohim witonerc wronged the Wh that ete 
never ! Who 

Would not, when first he heard it, turn away 

As from a tale incredible? 


The concluding poem, a Farewell to Italy, 
displays the most feelings; and indeed 
these predominate every where, shew that 
in the writer, a good heart is the ion of 
a refined taste. Of the verse we oo “yaathed 
more, but that its want of nerve is its chief 
imperfection ; that (which we are surprised 
at from an author waee) the omnes to the 
musical in composition, rhythm is far 
from being perfect ; and that even grammatical 
errors have slipt into the construction. The 
prose sketches, in = resemble the poetical. 
One quotation, of the best, places Mr. Rogers’ 
reflective talents in a fair point of view. 

** Ours is a nation of travellers; and no 
wonder, when the elements, air, water, fire, 
attend at our bidding, to transport us from 
shore to shore ; ‘when the ship rushes into the 
deep, her track the foam as of some mighty 
torrent; and, in three hours or less, we stand 
gazing and gazed at among a foreign people. 
None want an excuse. If rich, they go to 
enjoy ; if poor, to retrench ; if sick, to recover ; 
if studious, to learn; if learned, to relax from 
their studies. But whatever they may say, 
whatever they may believe, they go, for the 
most part, on the same errand; nor will those 
who reflect think that errand an idle one. 
Almost all men are over-anxious. No sooner 
do they enter the world, than they lose that 
taste for simple pleasures, so re- 
markable in very hour do they 
ask theimselveswhat progress they have made 
in the pursuit of wealth or honour; and on 
they go, as their fathers went before them, till, 
weary and sick at heart, they look back with a 
sigh of regret to the golden time of their child- 
hood, Now travel, and foreign travel more 
particularly, restores to us, in a great degree, 
what we ere lost. When the anchor is 
heaved, we double down the leaf; and for a 
while, at least, all effort is over. The old 
cares are left clustering round the old objects ; 
and at every step, as we proceed, the slightest 
circumstance amuses and interests. All is new 
and s We surrender ourselves, and 
feel once as children. Like them, we 
enjoy eagerly; like them, when we fret, we 
fret only for the moment ; and here indeed the 
resemblance is very remarkable, for, if a jour. 
ney has its pains as well as it pleasures (and 
there is nothing unmixed in this world), the 
pains are no sooner over, than are for- 
gotten, while the pleasures live long in the 
memory.” 

We must now tut to the Italy of Mr, 
Sotheby, whose subjects are also diversified and 
numerous. We have, again, Rome, Banditti, 
chenn, trented Uy Bir. Regers, with, mie- 
themes, treated as by Mr. wi n- 
gled recollections of past history and poetry, 
and descriptions of t aj ces and 
circumstances. But i oceupied 
more of our limits than we can well spare to 
one topic, we are obliged to cut short all farther 
criticism, and t Mr. Sotheby to be his 
own reviewer. 

A Peasant of the Abruzzi Mouniains is‘ a 
favourable vat A 

** Alas for thee, poor mountajn swain | 


Rape dont on tomes seplchat vol 


AND 
Soc A: age di yn 
Sina er emia rd 
Fy oe ee eS ga 
areal Ree: 
ee ctor te 

The woods of rise: 


The Bandit is another characteristic sketch. 


“* Speed onward—day withdraws its light 
shadows lengthen into nigh 


hose pathless steeps 
sw 


tal eeps. 

That spring of limb, that breadth of mould, 
A Mercury and Mars infold. 

ound the robber chieftain blaze 
Stones that beam the solar rays, 
Love-tokens that gay brides have worn, 
And rings that dower’d adorn : 
Cc from his dinlle'sn ated 

's 

pee hat yah 

cross t. 

. ! ere amaathe dl eens steel 

Someone rey 

low ‘or 
Ah | if the prospleed ransom fale 
Deem = that will avail. , 
From earth and-alt her race away, 
Where never of thy wo 
Shall reach es below, * 


Ss , ttavi t ! adown 
rit oa teem 
In the longer pieces the versification is irre- 
gular, and the monotony of Italian pictures is 
occasionally relieved by pas of a different 
kind, under the title of Miscellaneous, and 
addressed to ious, philosophical, domestic, 
and other objects. From these we take one of 
the shortest, wherewith to finish = =, 
though it may, perhaps, in justice be requi 
ates to mag h agen. arm to this volume in 
a future Gazette. 
** I knew a gentle maid; I ne’er shall view 


Yet Beauty never woke-such 
Fine was her form as Dian 
Her voice was music—in her 
ession, every look:-instinct 
Rly a oft her mind 0 
Struck forth wild wit, 





Memoirs of the Duke of Rovigo (M. Savary). 
Written by Himself: illustrative of the 
honey of the Emperor N Vol, I. 
aa -and II, 8vo. pp. 637. London, 1828. 

burn, 

Amonc the millions of girouettes of the French 

Revolution, Consulate, Empire, Chute, Resto- 
i and Re-restoration, M. 


ration, lp Stee 
ry, the Duke of thines forth ex pos. 
ge one rare q 





che seems to have 





JOURNAL OF THE BELLES LETTRES. 


Buo-| during the rest of his long career they are his 


Popgeey wees bas werers 
rascals and “ d e”” is more 
(ee a 


point in his character, that, like many others 
equally guilty, he has not added apostasy to 
the black catalogue of his crimes. 

These Memoirs are invaluable. Not so 
much for the secrets they disclose, as for what 
they unwittingly bring to a test by which the 
truth may be elicited, rs pure abstractedly, 
they contain so many bold and startling asser- 
tions of matters impossible of belief, of mat- 
ters which utterly contradict themselves, that 
were we trying history by their evidence, we 
would not pin our faith toa tittle of M. Savary’s 
interested narrative. Of his disregard of pre- 
cise facts there are abundant proofs; but what 
could be expected from an author who sets out 
with the broad general position, that ‘ Na- 
poleon required peace above all things’?! ! 

But it is not our course to discuss such things 
at h; and we only mention the impres- 
sion which this publication has made upon us. 
We have felt it, from beginning to end, to be 
the production of a partisan who had identified 
himself with the cause he undertakes to plead, 
and who 8 at no. measures to carry it 
through; and therefore, while we yield no 
more confidence than is.teasonable to such an 
author, we ate sensible ef ‘the importance of 
his labours, in shewing all that can be urged on 
one side, provoking all that can be opposed on 
the other, and teaching those who desire to 
ascertain what is true and what is false, to 
strike the balance, and come at conclusions 
which will not far deceive either the present 
age or posterity. 

It would be out of our power, did we print a 
sheet daily instead of weekly, to discuss the 
multitude of topics set forth by M. Savary in 
this volume, from the period of his entering 
the army till after the battle of Auerstadt ; and 
as he rigorously abstains from affording dates, 
it would be a sad waste of time to seek them in 
other quarters. Suffice it to say, that the writer 
served under Pichegru and Moreau, on the 
Rhine, previous to the famous treaty of Leoben, 
was in Egypt with Buonaparte, acquired his 
confidence and patronage, and served him ulti- 
=. and zealously till (and long beyond) the 
period to which this part of his Memoirs brings 
down the narrative of his faithful adherence 
and rich rewards. With him the Emperor is 
perfection, and every thing he did most just, 
wise, and glorious: in short, he is an Op- 
timist in this respect, far above Candid and 

combined, in their admiration of 
Thunder-ten-tronck. Moreau was a fool and 
a traitor—T the basest of intriguers 
and murderers—Fouché a cheat and a scoundrel 
—all who ever opposed Napoleon, conspirators, 
liars, and rogues—while the god of his idolatry 
had neither vice nor stain, Thus he proves 
toormuch, These men are with him only 
in cases where it is requisite to sacrifice t 
for the sake of justifying his great friend ; 





are so called in Paris from the character of 
in Veltaire's Mahomet ; to that the 
ry a sme instruments of every 09 and 





principal ministers, , and associates, 
and as immaculate as himself ! ! 

It is @ curious circumstance, that all the 
violent attacks upon Buonaparte, and all the 
diatribes poured out against him, never im- 
pressed us with so blasting an opinion of him 
oom one a ruler, as this production of his 
sworn defender and eulogist. After reading it, 
we are almost apt to doubt whether this won- 
derful person was really, what he must always 
be considered, one of ablest and most ex- 
traordinary men that ever existed. Well 
might his ghost exclaim, *‘ Save Napoleon and 
ae eT Fam Sam Exlente on the hake a 

vigo 


We shall illustrate what we have advanced 
by a few extracts from the work ; and, avoid- 
ing the rest, select subjects most interesting to 


y, | the English reader. 


We will preface this, however, with a pic- 


slave to his ny 
every privation to 


was his distressing condition when he 
the events that followed close 
Bonaparte’s return. Tired of 
the world, and anxious to see, his 

i upon returning 


determined ing to 
met some Dutchmen of Surinam on 


ship in which he had taken his 
an acguain 
that th 


ture descriptive of Paris, its court, and other | the 


circumstances, soon after Buonaparte rose to 
the rank of First Consul. 

‘*¢ The winter which followed the conclusion 
of peace was rendered nemarkable by the greaty 
influx of distinguished foreigners: they came 
te France from all quarters. Our civil dis. 
cords had, however, represented to them 
in such a light, that iy pictured to their 
minds the capital as destroyed. They 
were greatly surprised at not discovering any 
trace of such devastation, and at ing it 
said in every direction, that the city exhibited 
a finer appearance than it did before the trou- 
bles which had been represented to them in 
such gloomy colours. The formalities of eti- 
aoe had or yet been nenaiincee Madame 

id not give an ic receptions : 
she “or Pag inv hepa in ~ 
scenes, by the pretensions that mi started 
by some foreign » in a palace into which 
etiquette had not as yet found its way, or to 
offend their pride by the claims which she felt 
conscious were due to her rank: accordingly, 
nothing could be more dull at that time than 
the of the Tuileries, The First Consul 
never left his closet. Madame Bonaparte, in 
order to while away the time, was +s the 
necessity of going every night to t eatre 
with her deuehiet, who never left her sight. 
When the representation was over, of which, 
however, she seldom waited to see the con- 
clusion, she returned to finish the evening by 
a game.of whist; or if the party was not suf- 
ficiently numerous, by a game of piquet, which 
she played with the second consul, or some 
other state personage: The ladies of the First 
Consul’s aides-de-camp, who were of the same 
age as Madame Louis Bonaparte, came to keep 
her company: every day brought with it the 
same round of visitors, and the same amuse-~ 
ments: the week ran on at Malmaison in the 
same way as it did.in Paris. The second con- 
sul gave public receptions to the functionaries 
of government and the members of the magis- 
tracy: his residence was the only one in which 
any thing of the of state was to be seen. 
Foreigners, on other hand, filled the state 
apartments, of which M. de Talleyrand did all 

e honours. It was in the course of this 
winter that the First Consul caused M. T—— 
to be arrested, and confined in the Temple, on 
his return from England by way of Holland. 
This arrest was sapneumial sn an act of ty- 
ranny. The f ing, however, were the real 
grounds for it na poaliagoent of Parte bad 
been a member @ pari t 

leading a very restless life ever since he 


herself in unpleasant | specting 





been 
had quitted France, He had snepessively rp, 


tained some old connexions in England: he 
opened a correspondence with the government, 
and succeeded in quietly procuring fer the 
Dutch the protection which they had come to 
solicit. sie sinisinn, “Ten Panels gaan 
sion of Surinam by this intrigue, acted gene. 
rously towards the of it; so that 
'—— saw before him the double prospect 

of manasiog. to upen sn @ eaerne SS 
iation which he 


fallen fortunes. The magenrien 
had carried on opened a. kind of i 
between him and the British ministry. Mr. 


Pitt consulted him as to the of confi- 
dence which was due to a F 


-@alculated for 
wer of the First Gensul. M, 
who had known that. perasshage i 
his emigration, imagined from such an ever- 
ture that he had remained true to his original 
principles, and gave the minister a flattering 
account of him. Pitt intrusted him with the 


him very fine promises 
expressions, in the course 
which indicated political pri 
plexion widely foreign from 
friend had anticipated, 


‘I know thy real th its, having read th: 
memorial, pitt Areva yay yf to me. 


The diplomatist denied the fact, and 
doubled his caresses and offers of service. 
emigrant trusted to those 

took his departure for Paris; bu 
pointed out to the police as an 


sent with nae, sas of A 


He 
hen 


brought T——_—to the grave. 
bitterness of heart of a i 





——, who had formerly a 
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Here we have a foretaste of the a 
ions, oppressions, and atrocities, which, 
rooting to the statements of M. Savary, 
(however he tries to shift the guilt from one 
to another, in order to screen himself and his 
master,) marked the whole course of the go- 
vernment of France, and has conferred im- 
mortal infamy on the perpetrators of these 
black and bloody deeds. 

We observe, from the author, that the scheme 
of a descent on England was by no means the 
brutum fulmen, by way of a diversion, which 
it has been represented ; but a serious and 
well-matured plan of invasion, sustained by the 
entire force of France. ‘ The First Consul 
was constantly receiving projects of attack 

inst England. He gave his attention to 
al, but adopted none, conceiving them to be 
— When every thing was prepared, 

determined to strike the first blow.” Han- 
over was conquered in the first year, and its 
horses remounted the French cavalry, while in 
its other Stores, artillery, &c. were found suf- 
ficient matériel for a numerous army. In the 
ensuing spring Buonaparte visited Belgium; 
and at Antwerp we are told— 

‘* He assembled . naval ise marae the pur- 

of discussing the means to contend 
vith the English, and was soon convinced that 
the resources at his disposal were wholly in- 
adequate to the object which he had in con- 


SS 


cessity of disarming their fleet for the purpose 
of fitting-out their flotilla. Their means of 
recruiting for the navy were not, in fact, at 
that period so extensive as they have since be- 
come : the sailors of the maritime countries of 
which we had successively obtained possession 
were not yet compelled to volunteer to man 
their fleets for the purpose of earning their 
livelihood. The opinion of Bruix prevailed, 
and the descent was determined upon. The 
First Consul’s attention’ was immediately de- 
voted to the construction of a flotilla. He gave 
orders to the civil engineers to draw up the 
plans and estimates of the works which related 
to theif branch of the service, desired the naval 
engineers to present models of the vessels which 
they deemed best adapted for the undertaking, 
and fixed for both a period within which they 
were to bring him the result of their delibera- 
tions, ° = 7 

“* Having shortly after his return received 
the plans and estimates:which he had demanded 
of the engineer departments, he caused them 
to be discussed; and he definitively” decided 
upon ordering the construction of an immense 
quantity of gun-boats, flat-bottomed boats, and 
other small craft. Each considerable city had 
voted money for the ayes te @ man-of-war : 
those which were less wealthy and less popu- 
lous offered gun-boats, the others flat-bottomed 
boats. These offers were accepted; and in 


. The council was unanimously of | order to prevent any delay in their building, 


templation 

opinion that the fleet of men-of-war afforded 
no chance of success. It required to be created 
anew, and exercised; and in its present con- 
dition it might be a before it could be 
in a condition to’ fight. The only means, there- 
fore, of contending with England on an equal 


f was to. attempt~a descent ; because, if | department had sent 


once we could accothplfsh ‘it, we ‘should be 
enabled to fight with means more powerful 
than those which ‘the English would bring 
against us. We stood, however, in need of a 
flotilla to effect a descent. It was certainly 
not yet in existence ; but we had all the ne- 
cessary materials for raising such an armament, 
although not in sufficient abundance for the 
building of ships of war. M. Decres, the mi- 
nister of marine, who attended the council, 
was not in favour of the plan; he observed 
that, if we constructed a flotilla, the English 
would also raise one, and come to meet us. 
Admiral Bruix replied to this observation, that 
much would be achieved if we compelled them 
to do so, as they would then be under the ne- 





number Soe: Ore ree Matas & Rin, de 
the First Consul’ entertained a ard. The 
four officers of the de 


ceremonious receptions, that the two saloons on 
= ayn ont were hardly as» contain —_ 
a was ready, places were 
minister of foreign who introduced the foregn 
somngse Dat thes te way. 0 ee eles 
of the second saloon, the door sud: open, 
and in walked the First Consul, who for the first 
time in the midst of this brilliant assem! The ambas- 
him for the first time. i. thy taneously, and 
Tose spon 
exhitited the uost waked Lodicocies of corouty: He 
made the round of the apartment, followed by the ambas- 
sadors of the several ; who named to » in suc 
cession, the ladies of their respective countries. One of 
these receptions was the occasion on which he afterwards 
wanted hig diepleagure at the conduct. of England.” 





on|of the Somme. 


or any obstacles in the'way of the men-of-war 
which were on the stocks, the keels were laid 
along the banks of navigable rivers, where the 
carpenters and other workmen of the adjacent 
places were brought together under the super- 
intendence of the ship-builders see naval 
r the i 
on their work. In i Winer ‘the banks of 
the rivers which discharge their waters into 
the ocean were lined with regular docks. The 
materials and workmen of the several districts 
being thus made use of and employed, the 
money remained in the places by which it had 
been voted, whilst it would otherwise have 
been withdrawn to defray the same expenses 
at other places. Holland likewise furnished 
her own flotilla, which was first assembled at 
Flushing : it was formed on the exact plan of 
the French flotilla, and commanded by Vice- 
Admiral Verheul, a resolute and able seaman ; 
who, in spite of every obstacle, brought it from 
Flushing to Ostend, and from the latter place 
to Dunkirk, Calais, and Ambleteuse. * * 
“While the navy was displaying this ac- 
tivity, the army finished completing itself. 
The regiments, two-thirds of which were com- 
of conscripts, quitted their garrisons, 
and proceeded to form camps of instruction, 
which extended from Utrecht to the mouth 
The camp of Utrecht was 
commanded by General Marmont, who had 


Ty been succeeded in the gefieral inspection of 


the artillery by General Songis. It extended 
to Flushing, and was num! 2, because 
the corps of Hanover, then commanded by 


-! General Bernadotte, had taken number 1. 


The 3d, under the orders of ‘General Davout, 
had its centre at Ostend, and extended to Dun- 
kirk inclusively. General Soult commanded 
the 4th, which was formed at Boulogne, and 
extended from Gravelines to the left of Bou- 
logne. The 5th, commanded by General Ney, 
comprised Montreuil and Etaples. It was 
subsequently known as No. 6, use a new 
corps was formed at Boulogne, and called 


-| No. 5. It was placed under the command of 


General Lannes, who returned from Portugal, 
where he was ambassador. A reserve, coms 





of twelve united battalions of grenadiers, 
assembled at Arras, under the orders of Gene. 
ral Junot, who relinquished the government 
of Paris to take the command of this division. 
All the regiments of dragoons that were in 
France were formed into divisions of four 
iments each. They were cantoned from 
the mouth of the Scheld to the banks of the 
Oise and of the Aisne. The chasseurs and 
the hussars were collected at St. Omer and 
Ardres, The troops thus distributed were 
employed and disciplined in the manner of 
the Romans. Each hour had its employment: 
the soldier but laid down the musket to take 
up the mattock, and the mattock to resume 
the musket. The engineers had to undertake 
immense works, which were all executed by 
the troops. They excavated the harbour of 
Boulogne; they constructed a pier, built a 
bridge, erected a sluice, and, finally, they dug 
a basin to receive the vessels of the flotilla. 
They did still more: the port of Vimereux 
was to be entirely created; the site which 
it was to occupy was fifteen feet above the 
surface of the water in the highest tides. 
They fell to work, and in less than a year 
they had excavated and lined with masonry 
a basin capable of containing two hundred 
vessels of the flotilla.’ 

Other extensive works at Ambleteuse, &c. 
are next detailed; and ‘ the. troops (we are 
informed) went from work to exercise, from 
exercise to work. The mattock and the 
musket were never out of their hands. Hence 
all the naval establishments of a great port 
sprung up as it were by magic. M es 
were formed, ammunition was collected, stores 
of all sorts were brought together. Never “did 
the head of man embrace so vast a tion ; 
and, above all,. nevef@id it:cause the different 
parts to move simultaneously with such ac. 
tivity, such unity, and such precision. Ports 
were dug, ships built, cannon founded, cord. 
age and sails made, biscuit baked, and the 
army trained at the same time. The superin- 
tendence of these different operations seemed 
to = human powers; and yet the First 
Consul found time to attend to the affairs 
of France and Italy besides. The activity 
which he displayed cannot be conceived by 
those who were not witnesses of it. He hired 
near Boulogne the small mansion. called Pont 
de Brique, which is on the road to Paris. He 
arrived there in general at the moment when 
the corps least expected him, immediately 
mounted his horse, rode through the camps, 
and was back again at St. Cloud, when he was 
supposed to be still in the midst of the troops. 
I made several of these trips in his carriages. 
He usually set off in the evening, breakfasted 
at the post-house at Chantilly, supped at Abbe- 
ville, and reached Pont de Brique very early 
the next morning. He was presently after- 
wards on horseback, and most commonly did 
not alight again till dark. He returned not 
till he had seen every soldier and every work. 
shop. He went down into the basins, and 
ascertained with his own eyes to what depth 
the men had dug since his last visit. He 
usually brought back to dine with him, at 
seven or eight in the evening, Admiral Bruix, 
General Soult, Sganzin, superintendent of the 
works in the engineer department, General 
Faultrier, who commanded the matériel of 4 
artillery, and the commissary charged wi 
the culgly of provisions ; so that before he 
retired: to bed he was better acquainted with 
the state of his affairs than if he had read 
whole volumes of-reports. Works were carrie@, 





‘on with no less. activity in the interior than on, 
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the coast. Boats were built, and being con- 
signed to the currents of the rivers, they 
thronged to Bayonne, Bourdeaux, Rochefort, 
Nantes, and all the ports of Bretagne. They 
were equipped, armed, and even manned, by 
the detachments with which they gained the 
mouths of the rivers that run between Honfleur 
and Flushing. When they had arrived there, 
they were rendered fit to put to sea, formed 
into small squadrons, and sent forth succes- 
sively from their retreats, as soon as it was 
judged that they could leave them with safety. 
For this purpose, such breezes were chosen 
as allowed them to keep close along shore ; and 
for their better security, the light artillery of 
the army was placed on the capes or promonto- 
ries, at the base of which there was sufficient 
depth of water to permit the English cruisers 
to intercept them. This was by:no means an 
unneces: precaution on various parts of 
the coast of Bretagne. Good luck and skill 
carried this great enterprise to a high pitch: 
our squadrons reached their destination with. 
out sustaining any other losses than those 
occasioned by the ordinary accidents of navi- 
gation. Every thing had succeeded to the 
wishes of the First Consul. All then vied 
with one another in zeal and devotedness, 
The army began to be rt in mili 
exercises, and enjoyed excellent health. It 
was divided into twelve corps, including the 
troops which were on the coast and those 
which had been stationed on other points of 
the frontiers.” 

M. de la Bouillerie was, for the sake of better 
organisation, appointed paymaster-general of 
the whole army ; but ‘* the minister of the 
treasury, who viewed this nomination with an 
evil eye, apologised for not having proposed it. 
Hehad not done so, becayse M. de la Bouillerie, 
after giving in his accounts, owed.to the trea- 
sury@ sum of four hundred. thousand francs, 
for which he tendereda bill of General Mo- 
reau’s. ‘ Out of what fund was this sum 
paid ?’ asked the First Consul. ‘ Out of the 
fund placed at the disposal of the general-in- 
chief,’ replied the minister. ‘ In this case,’ 
rejoined the First Consul, ‘ M. de la Bouil- 
lerie is quite right, and you must accept the 
bill.’ ‘ Parbleu,’ added he, ‘ you might as 
well require me to account too for all the 
sums which I ordered. to be given when with 
the army of Italy, to the officers with whom 
I was pleased. That is neither just nor 
reasonable.’ ” 

With this naive anecdote, we conclude for 
the present, and shall return to the topics to 
which we have alluded, in our next ; lament- 
ing, with genuine British sorrow, that the 
invincible armament, so grandly planned, never 
had an opportunity of trying the fate of its 
precursor — the Spanish armada. But, though 
never directed against England, this force 
enabled Buonaparte to conquer all his other 
enemies, and reach despotic power in France. 





Pelham ; or, the Adventures of a Gentleman. 
‘ 3 vols. 12mo. London, 1828. Colburn. 
Our 

won ohne asi ean he 

dred times less it; but we have been unable 

return to it till now for a more regular Review. ] 
Our modern novels—we allude but to those 
composed of ** modern instances’’—may perhaps 
be divided into two classes: one set, to use a 
phrase of newspaper criticism, ‘ novels of 
fashionable manners,” Captain Parry-like voy- 
ages of unsuccessful di in the ice. ed 
regions of that north pole, igh life. Another 
set, to plagiarise again from the same quarter, 
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are “ aristocratic novels,” where the writers 
really are of the world-they describe, and have 
given us glimpses something like those caught 
by the crowd gathered beneath the lighted 
windows when some potentate of Grosvenor 
Square, &c. receives five hundred friends, to 
the varied thunder of the roll of carriages, and 
the sudden peal of the heavy knocker; the 
wind blows back a crimson blind, and a blaze 
of lamps, or a group of brilliant shapes, dazzle 
the gazers below ; or perhaps the same favour- 
able wind loosens the silken cloak of some 
young beauty, and a moment’s vision of grace 
and fashion furnishes dreams for a week. But 
the great fault of these works has been their 
utter want of moral knowledge, their extreme 
deficiency of individual character. If we ex- 
cept Cousin William,,.so admirable in its 
tracing the workings of thc human heart ; and 
Yes and No, where the two heroes have human 
and distinguishing characteristics about them ; 
—if we except these, we know of none that can 
aspire to higher praise than that of entertain- 
ing caricature, or perhaps an amusing story ; 
but with nothing that. afforded material for 
thought—nothing that made them, what all 
pictures of society ought.to be, food for con- 
templation to the philosopher. 

The creation of modern literature, that 
species of invention which alone could body 
forth the infinite variety of modern society— 
the Novel,—requires much peculiar to its pe- 
riod, and all that the mind has ever possessed 
of original power. The legends of a barbaric age 
are perhaps all that age had worth preserving ; 
another, entirely military, is perfectly depicted 
in an heroic poem ; where the character of a 
nation is exclusively political, its master-piece 
is history ; chivalry, with its banners and 
brands, lives in its own spirited ballads ; and 
as the varieties increased,;and shades multi- 
plied, the drama, became the lively and accurate 
reflection of the passing gerry But to an 
age, reading, thoughtful, languid, with every 
excitement of former times added to its own, 
with its strange mixture of all that can form a 
character, yet repress its display,—what could 
do justice what give a picture so true, as 
may be given by the novel? The author of 
Pelham has remembered, what so many have 
forgotten, the extreme value of a good novel to 
posterity ; andhe has brought to his task endow- 
ments that ensure memory as well as popu- 
larity. We'do not attempt to give a meagre 
outline of a most interesting story: suffice it 
to say, it does ample credit to the talent of 
invention. But there are two especial merits 
in Pelham: one, the great skill displayed in 
the characters,—the hero himself is a master- 
piece ; and the other is, the wit, the keen, lively, 
uncommon wit, it displays,—the thousand little 
diamond arrows, flung seemingly so carelessly, 
but so true to themark. Perhaps the first two 
or three chapters are as perfect a specimen of 
quiet but pointed satire as could be produced— 
almost every sentence tells. But we must now 
use the language of complaint ; for never had we 
a book whence to select our quotations was more 
difficult. At first this seemed easy enough ; 
we pencilled, peneilled,—and ‘it was not 
5 when slip after slip from 
the printer proved that we had quoted rather 
better than three parts of our Gazette, while 
we thought we were doing scant justice. We 
have now made a selection of detached pas- 
sages, multum in parvo, and will at least give 
some of the remarks, if our limits forbid whole 
conversations: indeed, the very spirited dia- 
logue is one of Pelham’s most characteristic 





merits, 


A well-educated Boy.—** As I was reckoned 
an wi ly well-educated boy, it may not 
be ungratifying to the admirers of the present 
system of education to pause here for a mo- 
ment, and recall what I then knew. I could 
make twenty Latin verses in half an hour; I 
could construe, without an English translation, 
all the easy Latin authors, and many of the 
difficult ones with it; I could read Greek flu- 
ently, and even translate it through the medium 
of a Latin version at the bottom of the page. 
I was thought exceedingly clever, for I had 
only been eight years acquiring all this fund of 
information, whieh, as one can never. recall it 
in the world, you have every right to suppose 
that I had entirely forgotten before I was five 
and twenty. As I was never taught a syllable 
of English during this period ; as when I once 
attempted to read Pope's poems, out of school 
hours, I was laughed at, and called ‘ a sap ;’ 
as my mother, when I went to school, renounced 
her own instructions ; and as, whatever school- 
masters may think to the contrary, one learns 
nothing now-a-days by inspiration ; se of ev 
thing which relates to English literature, En- 
glish laws, and English history, you have the 
same right to suppose that I was, at the age of 
eighteen, when I left Eton, in the profoundest 
ignorance,”’ 

Farewell at College.—*“ I went to take leave 
of our college-tutor. ‘ Mr. Pelham,’ said he, 
affectionately squeezing me by the hand, ‘ your 
conduct has been most exemplary ; you have 
not walked wantonly over the: college grass- 
plats, nor set your dog at the proctor—nor 
driven tandems by day, nor broken lamps by 
night—nor entered the chapel in order to dis- 
play your intoxication—nor the lecture-room, 
in order to caricature the professors.’ This is 
the general behaviour of young men of family 
and fortune ; but it has-not been yours. Sir, 
you have. been an honotiz¢e your college.’ ” 
Critical observations, . 

“* Rousseau’s Héloite.—The chief beauty of 
that wonderful conception of an em 

and meditative mind, is to be found in the in- 
imitable manner in which the thoughts are 
embodied, and in the tenderness, the truth, 
the profundity of the thoughts themselves. 
When Lord Edouard says, ‘c’est le chemin des 
passions qui m’a conduit a la philosophie,’ he 
inculcates, in one simple phrase, a profound 
and unanswerable truth. It is in these re- 
a nature is chiefly found in the -_ 
ings of Rousseau; too m engrossed in him- 
self to be deeply skilled in the characters of 
others, that very self-study had yet given him 
a knowledge of the more hidden recesses of the 
heart. He could perceive at once thé motive 
and the cause of actions; but he wanted the 
patience to trace the elaborate and winding 
progress of their effects.. He saw the passions 
in their home, but he could not follow them 
abroad. He knew mankind in the ral, 
but not men in the detail. Thus, when he 
makes an aphorism or reflection, it comes home 
at once to you as true; but. when he would 
analyse that reflection, when he argues, rea- 
sons, and attempts to prove, you reject him as 
unnatural, or you refute him as false. * * 

‘¢¢ What political writer is generally es- 
teemed as your best ?’ ‘ It is diffieult to say,’ 
replied Vincent, ‘ since with so many parties we 
have many idols ; but I think I might venture 
to name Bolingbroke as among the most popu- 
lar. Perhaps, indeed, it would be difficult to 
select a name more frequently quoted and dis- 
cussed than his; yet I will y aver that his 
political works are the least valuable part of his 





remains ; and though they contain many lofty 
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* 
“I was soon dressed, for it is the design, 


all great undertakings 
which requires deliberation and delay. Action 


cannot be too prompt. * * 
“ © Weare all,” said G with a faint 
snile, * we are all, in the words of the true old 


a » Our 

ry » according 
as our ambition prompts'us to exert it. Some 

) it in some’in honours, some in 
jeasté, and some—voici wn exemple—in fur- 
niture. $o true it is, Pelham, that our earliest 
ee ce teen in love, we covet 
goods for the sake of the one beloved; in dis- 
play, for our own: thus our first stratum of 
mind produces fruit for others ; our second be- 
conies viggardly, and bears only saficient for 


on tong Layette ge rey to trust 
young; as e greater and sincerity 
of youth did not more than compensate for its 


h 
_— for the Bay; or its thoughtlessness of 


_ “So true is it, that there is no situation 
which a little tact cannot turn to our own ac- 


yourself well, and you may 


himself as is the innocent fool who 
suffers by him.” 

One specimen of the narrative part, and we 
must close our quotations. 


- | horse at N 


without ‘her diamonds, The ‘chief of the 
bailiffs declared it was to trust them 
out of his sight. The matter was compromised 
—the went with my mother to C_—, 
vbw pp Ey far lik gh Be 
singular merit,’ whispered my mother, ‘ but so 

! the was abashed ; 
and by losing his impudence he kept the secret. 
At the end of the week the diamonds went to 


I think it was about a month afterwards that 
a sixteenth cousin left my mother twenty 
thousand pounds. * It will just pay off our 
most importunate creditors, and equip me for 
Melton,” said Mr. P. . * It will just re- 
deem my diamonds, and new furnish the house,’ 
said Lady Frances. The latter alternative was 
chosen. My father went down to run his last 


nine hundred people in a Turkish tent. Both 
were fortunate, the Greek and the 
Turk ; my father’s horse ost, in consequence 
of which he pocketed five thousand pounds ; 
and my mother looked so charming as a sultana, 
that Seymour Conway fell desperately in love 
with her. Mr. Conway had just caused two 
divorces; and, of conrse, all the women in 
London were dying for him—judge then of the 
tg which Lady Frances felt at his addresses. 

e end of the season was unusually dull ; and 
my mother, after having looked over her list 
of engagements, and ascertained that she had 
none remaining worth staying for, agreed to 
elope with her new lover. é carriage was 
at the end of the . My mother, for the 
first time in her life, got up at six o’clock. 
Her foot was on the step, and her hand next 
to Mr. Conway’s heart, when she remembered 
that her favourite china monster and her French 
dog were left behind, She insisted on return- 
ing—re-entered the | nd was coming 
down stairs with one. arm, when 
she was met by my fa’ and two servants. 
My father’s had discovered the flight (I 
forget how), and awakened his master. en 
my father was convinced of his loss, he called 
for his dressing-gown—searched the garret and 
the kitchen—looked in the maids’ drawers and 
the cellaret—and finally declared he was dis- 
tracted. I have heard that the servants were 
quite melted by his grief; and I do not doubt 
it in the least, for he was always celebrated for 
his skill in private theatricals. He was just 
retiring to vent his grief in his dressing-room, 
when he met my mother. It must altogether 
have been an awkward rencontre, and, indeed, 
for my father, a remarkably unfortunate occur- 
rence; for Seymour Conway was immensely 
tich, and the damages would, no doubt, have 


other alone, the affair might easily have been 
settled, and Lady Frances gone off in tran- 
quillity ;—those d——d servants are always in 
the way! I have, however, often thought 


thus,—as I know, from many instances, that 
it is frequently exceedingly inconvenient to 
have one’s mother divorced. I have observed 


tomed to good society is a calm, imperturbable 
quiet, which sas es all their actions and 
habits, from the 

eat in quiet, move in quiet, live in quiet, and 
lose their wife, or even their money, in quiet ; 


good | while low persons cannot take up either a spoon 


or an affront without making such an amazing 
noise about it. To render this observation 


and to return to the intended elopement, 
nothing farther was said upon that event. My 





father introduced Conway to Brookes’s, and 


the jeweller’s, and Lady Frances wore paste. | madman 


, and_my mother received | di 


been proportionably high. Had they met each | de 


or 
that it was better for me that the affair ended | the histories 


that the distinguishing trait of people accus- n 


greatest to the least; they | their 


invited him to dinnér twice a week for a whole 
twelvemonth. Not long after this otcurrence; 
by the death of my grandfather, my unicle suc. 
ceeded to the title and estates of the family. 
He was, eae ae cies maak 
odd man : s for peasants, forgave 
poachers, and diminished his farmers’ rents; 
indeed, on account of these and similar eccen- 
tricities, he was thought a fool by some, and a 
by others. However, he was not 
quite destitute of natural feeling; for he paid 
my father’s debts, and established us in the 
secure enjoynient of our former splendour. 
But this piece of generosity, or justice, was 
done in the most unhandsome manner ; he ob- 
tained a promise from my father to retire from 
Brookes’s and relinquish the turf: and he pre- 
vailed upon my mother to take an aversion to 
, arid‘an indifference to china mon: 
sters.”” 

We must content ourselves with ‘only refer. 
ring to Lady Frances’s inimitable letters, the 
seenes in Paris, the many clever dialogues 
the excellent sketch of Mr. Jobson, the dinnet 
at Lord Guloseton’s, and the pow: told 
tale of Sir Reginald —all so excellent, though 
so different ; and conclude by giving the author 
of Petham the high praise of having produced 
a first-rate novel. 

There is, however, one striking drawback, 
the book is abominably printed ; and a com- 
plete errata, particularly in foreign languages, 
would occupy many pages. It is not only the 
duty of an author to write correctly; but to seé 
that what he has so written is correctly laid 
before the public. 





D'Israeli’s Charlies I. 


As our author may appear, from the quotations 
with which our last No. concluded, to be an e@po- 
logist for favourites; he, by way of balance, is at 
least no apologist for patriots or pseudo patriots. 
He thinks they must, like other folks,* have 
their passions, their vices, and their selfish ob- 
jects. Sir John Eliotand Dr. Turner are shewn 
up in fine style, and Hampden is barely allowed 
to have been tolerably stout and pure: but the 
most curious of all is the account of a man whe 
produced a powerful effect in the revolution, 
and whose doings have never before a 
so completely disclosed. With this we shall 
conclude. 

Fulke Greville (the first Lord Brooke), 


* Even the test of antiquity; for it is stated: 
“ the manuscripts of Bis on Kennet, 1 found 2 
curious list of the infirmities of the best men in sacred 
writ. Moses was passionate, Abraham lied, Aaron was 
idolatrous, Sampson was a woman’s slave, and the imcre- 
dulity of Thomas, the persecutions of Paul, and the 

oe E abet ppose, ai low 
infirmities of men, who, we m su) » Wi 

weaknesses. May we not, 
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» be fo » if we sometimes start at the tales 
of p Sits, pavoaneh euced eben 
the sphere of human 
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¢ 1628, ** founded an historical lecture at 
— it with no penurious 


an 

y cdtagenidp, tia ast ban UA, 
fnvited the learned Vossius, of 
eS aes but the states of 
A having at that moment augmented 
his pension, Vossius recommended to his lord. 
ship Dr. Dorislaus, an excellent scholar and 
a doctor in civil law. The learned Hollander, 
60 as in 1628, was sent down to Cam- 
te 


Lord Brooke, with the king’s letters 
vice-chancellor and the of col. 
leges, who immediately complied with the de- 


sign of the noble institutor of this new pro-| whom he 


fessorship. Dr. Dorislaus delivered two or 
three lectures on Tacitus, but he had not yet 
gone beyond the first words, Urbem Romanam 

imo veges habuere, when he discovered that 
by ons cdteelag etaiesd ens. He disserted 
on thé change of government in Rome from 
kings to consuls, by the suggestion of Junius 
tus ; he dwelt on the power of the people ; 
i excesses of Tarquin, who 
popular freedom which the 
under his ts, he 


Ss are predecesso 
out in vindication of his own country 


in wresting their liberties from the tyranny 


if 
5 


there could be no just exception taken mst 
the ign,’ the master of Peter-house, 
quick at analogies, and critical at deductions, 


ing with the mmster of Christ Col- 


: Fuller, whe alludes to this transac- 
tion, tells us, that ‘ Dorislaus was accused to 
the king, troubled at court, and after his sub- 
mission hardly restored to his place.’ His first 
patron, however, who differed in his political 
sentiments from hi i 


by his servant. The doctor, 
it is certain, never contemplated returning to 
his republic, and it is suspected that he had his 
This scholar and adventurer was ‘a 
fuir-conditioned man,’ as indeed appears by his 
portrait. He married an Englishwoman, was 
established College— 





in his title by his 

had adopted 
lord was then scarcely of age; and 
lican sentiments of the second Lord Brooke, 
imbibed by the generous temper of youth, were 


covering his tutor in his own hi: 
of Cambridge. In the dreams of his soul, lofty 
views of human nature broke forth; and in a) 
romantic passion of patriotism and misanthropy. 

hehad planned, with another discontented noble, 


Lord Say and Sele, to fly to the forests of New | the 


England, to enjoy that delusive freedom which 
he conceived that he had lost in the old. 
Whether Dr. Dorislaus would have accompa- 


, | mied his pupil, and have forsaken the academy 


of Gresham for an American savannah, may 


:|be doubted. The doctor had abandoned his 


own republic for a more comforting abode in 
amonarchy. The founders of sects are often 
ee in their views and 

to their proselytes. A cool head has often in- 
flamed hot ones, as water feeds fire. Lord 
Brooke’s motives were the purest which human 
nature can experience; yet such @ secession 
from our ee ae be condemned as 
betraying more 

was this Lord Bevoli Ye sided’ 
with the parliament, aid whose extraordinary 
Pp on the day of his death, at the stormi 
of the church-close at Litchfield, has ‘been aii- 
duced by those who presume to explore into 
the secret ways of Providence, as a demon- 
stration of what they are pleased to term par- 
ticular providences, or judgments; while the 
opposite party, who do not object to these 
divine catastrophes whenever they to 
their enemies, never recognise one in the fate 
of their friend: thus it happens that the man 
whom one party considers ds the object of 
divine vengeance, is exalted by the other into 
the beatitude of a saint,. It would have been 
more reasonable to have remarked, that this 
very prayer, from the pure and noble mind 
of Lord Brooke, pethaps argued some pain- 
ful doubts about the cause which he had 
espoused, and for which he was to die. If 
we consider the intimacy which this Lord 
Brooke must necessarily have cherished with 
the historical professor placed on the founda- 


life. | tion of his relative, and the whole tenour of 
, | his lordship’s actions from 


is early days, it will 
be evident that this noble enthusiast was the 
political pupil of his republican professor of 
civil law. When the rébellion or the revolu- 
tion broke out, ouf spéculative philosopher, 
Doctor Dorislaus, became a practical politician. 
The notions of government which he main- 
tained well suited that base minority, who in 
those unhappy days triumphed over the mo- 
narchy and the aristecracy of England ; and an 
indissoluble bond of political connexion was 
formed between Dorislaus and the popular 
chiefs. The Dutch doctor of civil law became 


lecturer | trephe which the w 


triotism. Tt} acquired 
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ie co-partners and ts 

of co«partnership. We discover 
Dorislaus as the judge advocate in Bssex’s 
may foe bee Ee 
one 3 we id 
the repabioa, fore standing between the 
tors-general at the trial 


d; and when his 
sh commonwealth 80 


and the 
of he King of 
had the 


wealth, | zealously at home, we see him commissioned 


by his friends in power to return to his native 
land as their tative—the ambassador 
of England! There, when scarcely arrived, 
and in a manner the most unexpected, the 
imi his career. “His character 
indignation of the Bagi emigrancn Some 
7 e Eng Some 
ers, maddened by loyalty and passioh, 
who knew how Dorislaus had occupied 
himself in fo the unparalleled catas- 


' 


ment mot yet entirely discovered; and had 
been most intimately consulted on the events 
of:the times, and more particularly in the con- 
duct of the most criminal of the acts of the 
men in power. This appeared by the pre- 
dominan Cor oye him a public funeral, 
attended by the council of state, the judges, 
and the whole parliament. Evelyn has chro« 
pr this public funeral we, ths Mig.” * he 
whom the trial EG 
has a on in fuels of Dorislaus, that 
he did not at the trial of the king. It 
is probable that this foreigner might not have 
all the fluency of forensic elocution 
nécessary to address those who were called the 
English people, on an occasion so tremendously 
solemn. Those, moreover, who ‘had been. forcéd 
up into supreme power, might also have still 
retained some slight remains of decorum, and 
scarcely have desired that a stranger, with a 
en accent, should plead for the English 
people against their . But was Do. 
Tislaus less active because he was mute? As a& 
civilian, he was most competent to draw up the 
indictment, such as it was; and he acted 80 
important @ part in the trial itself, that in ‘the 
print we may observe this Dutch doctor stand- 
ing between the commonwealth’s couneil, 
Cooke and Aske. Such is the story of Doctor 
Dorislaus, a foreigner who was more busied in 
otir history than appears by the pages of our 
historians. The concealed design’ of his his. 
torical lectures, when the professorship was 
first founded at Cambridge, seemed doubtful 
to many, but less so to discerning judgments. 
The whole tenour of the essor’s life must 
now remove all doubts. Dr. Dorislaus was a 
political adventurer, a republican by birth and 
— the native of a land where, in the 
youthhood of the republic, a nation’s inde- 
pendence had broke forth ; there..was no small 
town, scarcely an obscure spet, which did not 
commemorate some stratagem of war, some 
night assault, some voluntary immolation, er 
which bore not the vestige of some glorious 
deed. ‘There the siege had famished the citys 
there the dyke, broken by the patriot’s hand, 
had inundated his own province. The whole 
face of the country was covered with associa- 


tions of unoon patriotism. Dorislaus 
ted wtfinghy Went’ Gis gronlec Desodees 





their learned counsellor and their resolute 


and poverty, to endure the servitude. of mo- 
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narchy in ease and competence.’ The Dutch 
vepubilein | consented .to. join » the: Engst 
‘people, to adopt his own expressions, in ‘sur- 
rendering. their rights to their sovereign.’ 
Perhaps he afterwards deemed that ‘ the ma- 
jesty of the people’ retained the power of re- 
voking their grant. His Roman intrepidity, 
if our lecturer on the seven kings of Rome 
ever possessed it, was now lurking among 
intriguers, and his republican pride at length 
was sharing in the common spoil. Such is the 
picture of a republican whose name appears 
in our history, and who acted a remarkable 
part in it, but who has not hitherto received 
the notice which he claims.” 

And here we end. Mr. D’Israeli’s style is 
easy and conversational, without being very cor- 
rect or highly polished. His sentiments are de- 
terminedly Jacobite, royalist, and high-church. 
Taking his side, he seems earnestly to seek 
truth; and if his statements are to be received 
as coloured by his feelings, no one can suspect 
them of being disingenuously % 

At the conclusion of his volumes, which we 
sincerely hope he will soon multiply till he 
finishes his task, we cannot help being strongly 
impressed with the sense that all historical 
discussions which involve religious differences 
are more bitter, passionate, and intolerant, than 
any others; that they generate more false- 
hoods and evil acts on both sides, and are at- 
tended by grosser contradictions, misrepre- 
sentations, and persecutions.* Is not 
this strangely inconsistent with the spirit of 
Christianity? Yet so it is. 








SIGHTS OF BOOKS. 

The Poetical Works of Thomas Campbell. 
2 vols. 12mo. London, 1828. Colburn. 
ORNAMENTED with,an admirable likeness of 
the Poet, from the easel of Sir Thomas Law- 






rence, ed in the finest style by Mr. 
John Burnet,, shis* handsom 

edition of Mr. C cal works must 
be received wi favour. They are 


‘or t time, the copyrights 
of his earliest productions having only recently, 
we believe, reverted to the author, who has 
thus been enabled to fulfil a popular deside- 
ratum in our elegant literature. The first 
volume contains the Pleasures of Hope, Ger- 
trude of W ing, Theodric, and several 
translations from.the Greek ; the second has 
the exquisite minor pieces, such as Lochiel’s 
.Warning, Hohenlinden, Ye Mariners of Eng- 
land, &c. &c. Of the whole it is past all time 
now to speak—public taste has long confirmed 
the awards of criticism, and Mr. Campbell 
stands justly in the foremost rank of modern 
British bards: but we will not dismiss these 
volumes without mly recommending them 
for one distinguishing quality. Never did poet 
produce a work more deserving of female ac- 
ceptation; for, with all the fervour of his 
minstrel art, Mr. Campbell has never uttered 
a thought unfit for the chastest mind, nor 
— a line which, on dying, he could wish 
to blot. 


The Voyage of Captain Popanilla. By the 
Author of “ Vivian Grey.” 12mo. pp. 243. 
London, 1828. Colburn. 

A saTrricat squib, the gist of which is to 

shew that the people of England live in too 

* See all the histories of . 

Mary, Elizabeth, and the ; agg ed ee Las Pan, 

py naeee rr the pony oy bmg a a 

‘onstable’s Miscellan a Mr. ‘ 

4 life of Mary Queen of Scots, wh str’ i iiiuetsetes 


comes Seemere— thet wherever the ie of peace 
and ~ is it into the d 
good. i pate, then surely 
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arpfcial a state. _The frame-work, consists of 
the adventures amongst ‘us of .Popanilla, a na- 
tive of a natural island; where the \good folks 
rise at sun-set, and dance and sport their (days, 
we were going to say) nights away. He turns 
political economist, is banished, and arrives at 
Hubbubub (London), where various extraor- 
dinary inconsistencies and follies are presented 
to his study.. The volume displays so much in- 
genuity and talent, that we may probably yield 
it a longer notice ; but at present we must dis- 
miss it, as a jeu d’esprit of considerable merit, 
though unequal, and not so racy as a Swift of 
1828 might have madeit, 


The Lairds of Fife.. 3 vols. London, 1828, 
» Hurst, Chance, and Co.; Edinburgh, Con- 
stable and Co. 

WE wust confess wé.do not understand the 
aim of these, volumes: they have no literary 
merit ; andthe satire, if such be meant, is too 
much of mere local gossip. We, at least, cannot 
catch its wit or meaning. 


Victoria: or, the Male Coquette and the Dupe. 
3 vols. 12mo. J. Robins and Co. London 
and Dublin. : 

Aw historical novel, such as novels were twenty 

years ago—with ‘no distinguishing features or 

feature. - 


Waldstein ; or, the Swedes in Prague; from 
the German of Madame C..Pichier. By 
J. D. Rosenthal... .2 vols. 12mo. London, 
1828. Rodwell. : 

A very well-executed and skilfully abridged 
translation of what is a most favourable speci- 
men of German romance. The narrative is 
interesting throughout, and many of the cha- 
racters excellently drawn. Johanna is a par- 
ticularly sweet sketch. 


Eccelano da Romano, surnamed the Tyrant of 
* "Poor, ‘in Tdelve Books. . By 
Henry Augustus’ nt Dillon. 8vo. pp. 
420. London, 1828. -E. Lloyd and Son. 
Lorp Ditton’s Epic is too mighty for us to 
grapple with it on its first shewing. It con- 
tains some poetical images and ideas, and some 
as queer materials as we have often met with, 
either as regards thought or composition. 








ORIGINAL CORRESPONDENCE. 
Captain Rock's Suppressed Volume. 
[Third Notice.] 

THE vanity and pride of the real representa- 
tive-descendant of the genuine “ King of all 
Ireland” are excessive,. With him the gracious 
Majesty of Great Britain is little more than a 
Guelph, who has played his ancestors and him 
a dog’s trick by mounting his throne. We 
fear to interpose where such mighty interests 
are in conflict: the weak generally come off 
second best when they interfere between the 
issues of the strong; and we have seen med. 

dlers crushed—for, as the poet truly says, 


They that in interpose, 
Must often wite a ly nose. ; 


Now, as our nose is an extremely delicate and 
sensitive feature, we beg to be understood as 
being entirely neutral in the present case. If 
George the Fourth, whom we dearly love and 
admire, is pleased to call for our assistance in 
any other case, we will come forward with 
heart and soul ; nay, we would even serve his 
Majesty at the risk of taking office in the Ad- 
ministration, which is a great deal: but we 
beg and entreat that he will not require of us 
to take any part against Captain Rockyor the 
heir and inheritor of the. titles. of.the Milesian 





kings.. There is a point beyond which even 











loyalty ought not ‘tobe stretched ; and how 
dared we to incur the displeasure of the royal 
author of this dreadful book? What would 
he make of such poor creatures as we are, 
seeing that he makes nothing of the highest 
Paladins of the age? What should we be to 
the grasp which extinguishes the noble races 
of the Boyles, the Stewarts of Londonderry, 
and even the Wellesleys ?—why, dust and dirt, 
to be pulverised and trampled upon. | 

The illustrious house of Boyle is but chaff 
in the estimation of this man of antiquity, 
before whose eyes a Welsh pedigree (having 
Adam somewhere about the middle of the tree) 
would be a mere modern instance. But this 
portion of the genealogies we must defer for 
conclusion in our next. 

His Majesty observes, with great composure, 
that his genealogies will be found to differ some- 
what from those furnished by themselves, as set 
forth in Debrett’s Peerage ; but we fancy the day 
has gone past, when mankind will pay much 
deference to names of a century of more or less 
antiquity, “* without the stamp of. merit,” 
which is now, in these liberal times, considered 
to be equal to length of race. 

But if the Boyles are contumeliously treated, 

what shall we say to the royal writer’s contemp- 
tuous u: of the far more exalted family of 
Wellesley? To him, the conqueror of Napoleon 
is a plebeian cipher: the four brother peers, 
whose names adorn this glorious race, are not 
superior to paupers in a work-house: the Pre- 
mier of England a petty clerk to a chandler. 
We remember at our humble King’s coronation, 
being as it were lifted up by seeing the mother 
of these, to our. senses, elevated and illustrious 
men, proud with all a parent’s feelings, and 
looking upon the Hall below, where three 
dazzling coronets had rewarded the splendid 
military achievements and the valuable civil 
services ‘of her eny. Since then, another 
glittering etch ; been bound round, another 
of their brows, and the peerage of Cowley 
joined to those of Wellington, Wellesley, and 
Maryborough !! But what are trifles like 
these, to one to whom M‘Carthy king of 
South, or O’Brien king of North Munster, or 
M‘Murrogh king of Leinster, or O’Niaal king 
of Ulster, or Brien Bouroo himself, or any 
regal Mac or O whomsoever, beneath the dig- 
nity of an O’Connor, supreme king of “ all 
Ireland and half of Westmeath ?” No wonder 
that heroes and statesmen of the nineteenth 
century are despised, and that even the splen- 
did race of Wellesley should be thus metamor- 
phosed. 

“‘ The name (says his pseudo Majesty) of 
this family is M‘Culé. As their history is 
most extraordinary, it calls for particular no- 
tice—both of itself, as well as to shew that 
their real claim to birth is much higher than 
their pretended one—of which fact a better 
judgment may be formed from the perusal of 
the following authentic relation. There was a 
man called Garret Wisely, who had been a 
trooper in Marlborough’s wars, and who, being 
disbanded, returned to his native country, the 
county of Meath, in Ireland. As a travelled 
man, who could tell surprising stories, a good 
shot, and a great drinker, he was received as 
an humble companion at the side-tables of the 
gentry of the country: but at none of their 
houses was he so welcome as at Dengan Castle, 
near Trim, then possessed by a female of the 
name of Cusack. This lady had married a 
cousin of her own (to preserve the estate in the 
family), who was rather simple, and therefore 
a cipher in the house.. She had no. children ; 





and fame, too frequently busy with character, 
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aloud of the lady’s partiality for the man 
reign meg nd e had never occupied a 
higher station on the muster-roll of his regi- 
ment than that of sergeant, was, through cour- 
tesy of the squiralty of the neighbourhood, 
honoured with the rank of captain. These in- 
jurious reports had been for some time in active 
circulation, when Mr. Cusack was one morning 
found dead beneath the window of his bed- 
chamber, from which, it was given out, he had 
leaped in the frenzy of fever. After the usual 
and decent time of mourning had elapsed, the 
lady surrendered her person and all her fair 
domains to the gallant captain, now her lord, 
on whom was instantly bestowed, by all the 
vicinage, the title of colonel,—generally at- 
tached, in Ireland, to the possessor of two 
thousand pounds a-year, even though a civi- 
lian! This union the lady did not long sur- 
vive. Garret consoled himself for his loss, in 
the possession of a good estate, which made 
him a person of consequence in his neighbour- 
hood, and the ownership of half the borough of 
Trim, which enlarged the sphere of his import- 
ance. It is now to be mentioned, that Garret 
had no relations, save two sisters ; one of whom 
had married a poor labouring fellow of the 
name of Branaghane, who toiled from morning 
to night, and was all but starved on four-pence 
a-day: she was therefore not to be known by 
her more fortunate brother, though she had 
united herself in her own proper class. The 
other sister was married, with her brother’s 
approbation, after he became a gentleman, to a 
wealthy # owed in the county of Longford, 
named Harman, to whom Garret gave, as a 
portion, his bond for one thousand pounds,— 
some years’ interest of which being due—in 
truth all, (Garret never having paid a groat to 
him, or any one else, without the intervention 
of law )—Harman imprudently sued the colonel, 
efiforced payment, and thus pnt an end to all 
communication betwi them. Garret, now 
disencumbered of wife and relations of every 
degree, bethought him of an old crony of his, 
of the name of Cooley (a corruption of M‘Cule), 
a miserable brogue-maker at a place called Car- 
bury, in the county of Kildare, with whom he 
renewed his former acquaintance, and to whom 
he was in the habit of rendering some small 
kindnesses. This poor fellow had, as usual in 
Treland, a large family, and amongst them a 
boy named Dick, breeding up to his father’s 
wretched occupation, for whom Wisely pro- 
mised to do something better ; and accordingly 
bound him apprentice to one Hickey, a kind of 
pastry-cook in Dublin. Shortly after the ex- 
ration of the boy’s time, his patron procured 
or him the civil employment of cook at Dublin 
Castle; and as he had a good voice, and Garret 
had told him beforehand to be a Protestant, he 
was now installed as one of the choristers of 
Christ Church. Nor did Garret stop here; he 
enabled him to rent a house in Church Lane, 
where he kept a pastry-cook shop, and distilled 
spearmint, rose, and lavender waters, and such- 
like. Garret had lived riotously, and now be- 
came infirm. Dick Cooley, whose mind’s eye 
had speculation ‘in it, quitted his shop, aban- 
doned his situation in state and church ;—I am 
aware church has always preceded state, but 
my attachment to order of time will not admit 
of it on the present important occasion ;—and 
went to Dengan Castle just to look after his 
benefactor, where he instantly invested him- 
self in the office of major domo, or dominus 
factotum, At length, Garret, Wisely died, and 
Dick Cooley happened fo stumble upon a will, 
which he himself became possessed of all 
estate, absolutely and without control or 


— . 
remainder. It has been noticed, that the bo- 
rough of Trim was an appendage to the estate 
of Dengan, and by that ladder our hero (now 
Richard Cooley Wisely, Esq.), being of an 
aspiring genius, mounted to the viscounty of 
Mornington. This Right Honourable Lord 
Viscount Morni married the daughter of 
an attorney of the name of Slade. Her ladyship 
the viscountess had one son, named Garret, in 
compliment to the benefactor of her lord— 
(I like to preserve these small traits in great 
personages), which son changed the names of 
Cooley Wisely to Cowley Wesley, and after- 
wards to Westly, becoming, by means of the 
said borough of Trim, Earl of Mornington. 
This noble lord had five sons:—the present 
marquess, who has changed the names of 
Cooley Wisely, Wesley, or Westly, to Colley 
Well-es-ley. William, to whom a small gen- 
tleman of the name ‘of William Poole stood 
godfather, and left his estate (of about 300/. 
a-year at the time), and who now calls him- 
self William Wellesley Pole,—I marvel much 
if it is not De la Pole, and that kindred is 
not claimed with the old dukes of Suffolk of 
that name. Arthur, an officer in the army 
in India, who is gathering fruit from trees of 
others’ planting,—governor of Seringapatam, 
(not taken by his prowess:)—who, if ever he 
should chance to rise, will mount on the errors 
of his opponents, not on his own deserts. Ge- 
rald Valerian, a m—so called, though 
christened Garret Wisely after his father: but 
Gerald is a great Norman name—the Fitz- 
Geralds, Fitz-Maurices, and Fitz-Thomases, 
being known in history by the distinction of 
the -Geraldines ; whilst Garret is an uncom- 
monly vulgar appellation in Ireland :—and 
Henry, an ambassador at some court. These 
men advance as truth, that their ancestor 
came to Ireland 2 Ulan oranges 
bearer to that printe. E have before me the 
names of all the officérs and men of note who 
invaded Ireland at that time, and no such name 
appears as either Wisely, Wesley, Westly, or 
Wellesley, or any thing like them—nor, in- 
deed, at any other time, that any memorial 
records,—so very obscure were they; neither 
is the name to be fonnd in the annals of 
Normanno, or Anglo, Ireland, save in one 
solitary instance, as follows:—‘ Walter Wel- 
lesly, alias Wesely (Catholic), prior of Conal, 
promoted to the see of Kildar, 24th September, 
1531, retaining his priory: he died 9th De- 
cember, 1539, and lies buried in his convent.’ 
From all which it apj that, let the Wise- 
lys, Wesleys, Westlys, or Wellesleys, be as 
conspicuous as for many a century they were 
in truth obscure, these men have no relation 
whatever even to Garret Wisely, who had 
neither consanguinity nor affinity with Coo. 
ley:—I must, therefore, now speak of them 
by that name. I have heard some of them 
say, that they are descended from a man of 
the name of Colley, who passed from Rut- 
landshire to Ireland in the time of Henry the 
Eighth, where he was master of the oth or 
in some other very ostensible situation :—but 
of this Richard Cooley Wisely, alias Westly, 
the father of these men, never thought ;— 
that happy suggestion being reserved for the 
present time, when their family name was 
changed from Cooley, or Cowley, to Colley, 
for the purpose of establishing kindred with 
the Colleys of Rutlandshire,—of whom, by the 
by, no human being ever heard any thing, 
ow yor bad.—Now to the undoubted fact. 

eir name is M‘Culé; and their distant an- 
cestors were heralds to O’Niaal, king of Ul- 





sroetmon wee aoe mere pecan Sa 
Feirnaoi (now called Fearny), the meaning 
of which is ‘ the shield land,’ appertaining to 
their office,—a high dignity. So true is this, 
that the M‘Coolies assumed and still bear the 
shield of the king of Ulster as their own. I 
have now before me the most ancient impres- 
sion of Keating’s History of Ireland, wherein 
I find the following note in the hand-writing 
of Jeoffry Keating himself (amongst a great 
many of the like sort):—‘ This Harry Colley 
is of the M‘Coolies of the Ferny, shield-bearers 
to the O’Niaals; and they bear the arms—a 
lion chained—the achievement on the banner 
of the O’Niaals.’ To conclude, though their 
motto says, * Unica virtus necessaria,’ I much 
doubt whether, without Protestantism and the 
borough of Trim, their virtue would have 
raised them from poverty, misery, and Car- 
bury, to competence, much less nobility.” 

Can aught exceed the folly of such diatribes 
as these? Alas, for human dignity ! 

When Adam delved, and Eve span, 
Who was then the gentleman ? 








ARTS AND SCIENCES. 
ROYAL INSTITUTION. 
On Friday, the 23d, Mr. Brockedon gave a 
brief but highly interesting account of a new 
mode of projecting shot, discovered by Mr. 


Sievier. It appears that Mr. Sievier was 
amusing himself by firing off gunpowder in a 
syringe, in the side of which he made a 


small touch-hole near the bottom, and had ar- 
ranged the charge of powder until it was com- 
petent to throw the piston across the room, 
when the body of the s was held fast. 
He then thought of inverting the order of 
things, and of holding the piston whilst the 
syringe was allowed to he.projected; supposing 
it would go perhaps ~way across the room, 
instead of which ig hrough the ceiling, 
and was picked CPs Sap rooms above, This 
effect seemed to result, in'some way or other, 
from the generation of a power acting much 
more forcibly upon that which contained the 
charge of powder, than upon that which, like 
wadding or a shot, merely helped to confine it ; 
and accordingly shot were made hollow, and 
with a bamboo for the powder, and were fired 
from off mandrels fitted on blocks of wood. The 
effect of these kind of shot was described as 
being very extraordinary, when the small ch 

of powder was taken into account; and Mr. 
Brockedon considered the nature and prin- 
ciples of the recoil of guns, and stated that he 
thought there were sufficiently: evident reasons 
for the effect produced. One very t ad- 
vantage of the method of throwing shot, con- 
sists in the exceedingly light mandrel and car- 
riage which may be substituted for the heavy 
gun and its appurtenances necessary to throw 
a shot of a given weight. 

Some very fine specimens and drawings of 
fulgarites, or lightning tubes, from West- 
phalia, were exhibited in the lib by Dr. 
Fiedler, and their nature briefly explained by 
Mr. Faraday in the lecture-room, after Mr. 
Brockedon concluded his account of the 
shot. Some very rare minerals were also laid 
upon the tables; and pictures, with numerous 
fine engravings and specimens of natural his- 
tory, were placed about the room, 





SOCIETY OF ARTS. 

On Monday the annual distribution given by 
this Society took place in the King’s Theatre, 
Lord Radnor in.the chair. Not having pre- 
viously heard of this meeting, we can only 
speak from common report, that it was nu- 





ster, their portion of land being denominated 


merously attended; and.that several apparently 
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very useful mechanical inventions were distin- 
guished by medals and other rewards. 


SCIENTIFIC EXPEDITIONS. 
THE Blossom, Captain Beechey, is on her way 
home to old England, after her long and ar- 
duons voyages. The latest accounts are from 
po ty yr 17th, when the ship was 





tnder weigh for Valparaiso; so that | may 


our gallant coun’ en may be expected at 
Portsmouth in Angst or Bepoetaber. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
Hal?’s Atlas. Part VIII. 

A xxw Part, and a repetition of our praise. 
The work is now nearly half-seas-over, for 
the next Part (1X.) is the mid-channel of the 
sevénteen s and we must say that it has been 
fully kept up to its laun Southern Ger- 
many, the United States, arid the Pacific 
Ocean, stadded with islands and archipelagos, 
which constitute the 
well done (they could not be better!) as any 
that have gone before. 


CURE OF CONSUMPTIVE DISEASES. 


TRE opposite inclinations of human minds to 
be too easily led into any belief, or to be too 
difficiilt of conviction; or, in other words, 
those different dispusitions which we designate 
by erédulous and incredulous, may equally tend 
to defeat the ends of truth, and tuate the 
dominion of ce. As simplicity per- 
by iting too much, so does scep- 
pervert by crediting too little: the for- 
all upon the surface, and the latter seeks 
bottom below the actual bottom of the 
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and as no part of medicine is 

interesting as that 
which is involved in the single term con- 
SUMPTION, we have considered it to be our 
duty, both to the public and to Mr. Long, 
to inquire diligently and minutely into this 
matter. 

It will be ived, at once, that this could 
not be readily accomplished. No person who 
pursues a secret course of practice, and whose 

ients ate bound never to divulge the method 

which th 
ings of h » can be willing to admit 
any other individual within the pale of his 
perenin And another objection existed against 
us in the present instance: it was known that 
we belonged decidedly to the class of the 
sceptical and ee os respect to Mr. 
Long’s discovery. Under these circumstances, 
well of that gentleman’s 
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have been restored to the bless- | °* 
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of his cases by Mr. Long, bit by the open- 
sees with which it was aida here was no 


mystery, except in the arcanum itself; every 
one saw what was done with every other, 
and was thus enabled to form a judgment, not 
megs emg his own individual case, but from 
the produced on thany cases. A man 
be deceived, or y deceive hiriself, 
in the estimate of his being better or worse; 
but no aft whatever could succeed int blinding 
him to the facts, whether.a dozen persons 
around him, for several weéks, obviously a9 
trograded, remained stati , or recovered. 
We insist the more uj this, because we 
deem it a very distinguishing feature of Mr. 
Long’s method, and because the cheering pro- 
eS ee afflicted with the same 

sease as themselveg, rapidly advancing under 
his care to convalescénce, is itself a medicine of 
no small efficacy. 

Intending to express our opinions more at 
length upon this vitally important subject, and 
to develop, as far as we may, what is pro- 

to be, what is, and what has been, done 
ry Mr. Long, we must for the present shape 
our remarks to the space we can allow, and 
ef advise such of our readers as are di- 
rectly or remotely concerned in this investi- 
gation, not to receive our very favourable 
impression, but to seek what they can ve 
readily find, as we have experienced, the testi- 
monies of those whom this di has 
lifted from the bed of sickness, almost of death, 
~ restored to the enjoyments of society and 
ife. 
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ROYAL SOCIETY. 

May 22d, a letter ‘Was read from Thomas 
Andrew Knight, Esq.; addressed to the Pre. 
sident, containing an Account of some Circums 

stances relating to the Economy of Bees. . 

In a former paper the author stated his 
having observed that, several days previous to 
‘the settling of a swarm of bees in the cavity of 
a hollow tree adapted to their reception, a con- 
siderable number of these insects were inces- 
santly employed in examining the state of the 
tree, and particularly of every dead knot above 
the ae which appeared likely to. admit 
water. He has since had an opportunity of 
noticing, that the bees who perfortned this 
task of inspection, instead of being the same 
individuals, as he had formerly imagined, 
were, in fact; a continual succession of dif. 
ferent bees : the whole number in the cotirse 
of three days being such as to warrant the in- 
ference, that not a si abouring bee ever 
emigrates ina swartn without having seen its 
proposed future habitation. He finds that the 
same remark applies not only to the perma. 
nent place of settlement, but also to the place 
where the bees rest temporarily, soon after 
swarming, in ordet to collect their numbers. 

The swarms which were the subjects of 
Mr. Knight's expetiments shewed a remark. 
able disposition to unite under the same queen. 
On one occasion, a swarm which had arisen 
from one of his hives settled upon a bush, at 
a distance of about twenty-five yards; but in. 
Stead of co ag copie Orda 
as they usually do, they remained thinly dis. 

for alee a an ree — ee 
if tired of waiting, singly, one 

e other, and not Phage oni to any signal, 
arose and —— home. ‘aati next. a 
a swarm issued @ neighbouring hive, 
proceeded to the same bush upon which the 
other bees had settled on the preceding day, 
ak themselves into a mass, as they 
usually do when their queen is present. In a 
large assemb) 
of bees rushed from the hive from which 
former swarm had issued, and proceeded di- 
st settled, and 


instantly united with them.  atithor is led 


ollege; | from these and other facts to conclude, that 


such unions of swarms are generally, if not 
always, the result of previous concert and 
arrangement. 

He next proceeds to mention some citcuth- 
sta which induce him to believe that sex 
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is not given to the of’ birds, or to the 
spawn of fishes or i at any very early 
period of their growth. Female ducks, kept 
apart from any male bird till the period of 


+! laying eggs approached, when’ a musk drake 
. | Was put into company with them, produced a 


numerous offspring, six out of seven of which 


:| proved to be males. 


The mule fishes found in many rivers where 
common trout abounds, _ oo . = 
i salmon is present, are uni y of the 
ro hove hence the spawn must have been 
without sex at the time it was deposited by 
the female. 

Mr. Knight states that he has also met with 
analogous circumstances in the vegetable world, 


, J.| respecting the sexes of the blossoms of mo- 
‘| noecious 


ants. When the ‘heat is excessive, 
of light which the 


com with the quanti 
appear: but 


male 





eS ae 
1 ab ee t be in excess, female flowers alone 
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PINE ARTS. 
ROYAL ACADEMY. 


In continuing our notice of the works in the a 


Anti Academy, our task will not be an 
ioimste duns for, with the exception of those 
which we have already mentioned, and of the 
miniatures, there is not much (at least within 
the sphere of vision) to attract attention. 

No. 540. Windsor Castle, from the Plag- 

Eton; and No. 541. Windsor Castie, 
from the northwest. W. Daniell, R.A.._The 
name of Windsor must always be associated 
with the recollection of the grand and beauti- 
ful in English scenery. Of some of the pleasing 
varieties of that scenery these chaste and well. 
executed drawings afford an admirable repre- 
sentation. 

549. The Chamois: sketched in the 

J. F. Lewis.._To this, as to all his 
works of a similar description, Mr. Lewis has 
imparted an interest beyond that which belongs 
to the mere portrait of the animal. 

No. 560. Two Students watching the Clock 
of Eternity. T. M. Von Holst...We looked 
for this picture in the hope that it might pos- 
sess sume ty which would redeem the ab. 
surdity of its title; but we were disappointed. 
Q! that the clock had struck while So enthes 
was at work upon it! 

No. 571. Portrait of David Wilkie, Esq. 
R.A. in a masquerade costume : drawn at Rome. 
J. Hollins.—It is an old saying, that “* when 
people are at Rome they must do as Rome does.” 
But for that maxim, we should have 
been much surprised to’ see Mr. Wilkie so at- 
tireds- We hail it, however, as. a symptom of 
hadi, whch, na Gwen tha parece 

9 none, even the personal friends of 
that admirable artist, can wish him more cor- 
dially than we do.* 

No. 575. Still Life. -G. Lance. 

“ Goose—rabbit 

Tiare eee ea 

Some of the good things with which this per- 
formance abounds are lost for want of a pve 
light ; but there are parts of it which are not 
worthy of Mr. Lance’s hitherto wonderful 
execution. The great fault, however, is, that 
the whole is a confused jumble, but too true to 
the Hudibrastic tion; and that it is de- 
ficient, not only in arrangement, but in har- 
we on he 

lo. 583. Miniature. Rose Emma 
Drammond. — Here are two ladies, with a 
miniature between them, on which, however, 
neither of them appears to look; and for the 
best of all possi @ reasons; namely, that, if 
portion of her own features 


No. 619. Prometheus chained. W. Brom- 
, A.E.—This artist exhibits considerable 
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No. 629. Frame containing j 
from Monstrelet. T. Stothard, 
and Nos. 641, Arabian Nights, and 642, From 
the “ Tales of my La ,” together with a 
small painting in the Great Room, No. 98, 
May Morning, (none of them of recent pro- 
uction,)}—are in the most characteristic style 


Designs 
A.—These, 


of this admirable artist. 

No. 638. Enamel Portrait of the late John 
Flarman, Esq. R.A. ; painted from the original 
Picture by John Jackson, Esq. R.A. W. Essex. 
—This, and No. 646, Enamel, from a Picture 
by Giorgione, in the late Lord Radstock’s Col- 
lection, T. Roth, are interesting’ in subject and 
character, and clever specimens of the class of 
art to which they belong. 

No. 906. Smugglers.sinking their Cargo. 
A. G. Vickers.—An admirable dra , Clear 
and forcible; although hung far too high ‘to 
enable us to judge of the execution of its details. 

As the portraits in large, above stairs, so the 
portraits ‘in little,” below, are to many of the 
visitors of the Exhibition among its principal 
attractions. The latter may certainly boast of 
as much talent, and of as full a display of some 
of the best qualities of art, asthe former. Their 
size and portableness confer upon them advan. 
tages which their more unwieldy rivals do not 
possess. By the aid of miniature, a man may 
carry his wife or his mistress about in his 
waistcoat t; and a whole family may be 
deposited in a reticule, or be transported in the 
recesses of a writing-desk to any part of the 
globe. Fashion, capricious as she is, has never 
withdrawn her attention from these treasured 
gems of art, although she may have occa- 
sionally moderated it. Heiite their multitude 
and excellence; and although they do not fur- 
nish much matter for critical remark, we will 

int out a few of the most striking. Occup 
per cuous place on the first screen, we find, 

No. 698, Portraits of Mrs. George Bankes 
and Children. 8. J. Rochard.—A very clever 
group + although the shadows of the flesh are a 

ittle too cold and black, and the pencilling is a 
little too hard. 

No. 699. Sketch for the four Seasons. Anne 
Mee. — These Seasons canriot belong to this 
country; or, if they do, the year is sadly flat. 

; for Winter, instead of occupying two 
thirds of it, is visible ! 

No. 697. Portrait of Miss Charlotte John- 
son. W.C. Ross.—Distinguished among many 
other fine miniatures from the same pencil, by 
its beautiful character, both in composition and 
in execution. 

No. 709. Portrait of Miss Noyes, as Psyche. 
Mrs. Green. — Playful’ and captivating, and 
beautifully coloured. 

No. 705. Portrait of a Lady in the Costume 
of the \jth Century. C. R. Bone.—There is 
great taste and promise in this young artist’s 


performance. 

No. 696. Portrait of H. Bone; Esq. R.A. 
W. Bone.—A highly finished and character- 
istic portrait. 

No. 735. Portrait of Mrs, J. Hankey, Mrs. 
J. Robertson._This lady’s works are replete 
with taste and beauty; and possess as many 
and as high qualities of art as could be ex- 
hibited on the largest canvass. 

Among many other able miniatures, are, 
No. 676, Portrait of R. Medcalf, Esq., M. 
Haughton ; No. 682, Portrait, Miss J. Ross ; 
No. 756, Portrait of a Lady, A. E. Chalon, 
R.A: ; No. 776, “ Tick, tick,” Miss Sharpe ; 
No. 766, Portrait of Mrs. Boddington, Mrs. 
Green ; No. 775, Portrait of Mrs. Forbes of 
Caltander, Mrs. J: Robertson; No. 865, Por- 





trait of Elizabeth, eldest daughter of John 
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Heaphy, Esq. as Isabella, Countess de Croye, 
Miss Heaphy; No. 856, Portrait of J. J. Bux. 
ton, Esq., A. Robertson; No. 853, The Age of 
Bliss—Portrait of Miss Donaldson, Miss M. 
Ross ; No. 923, 4 Bail-Room, Miss L. ; 
and No. 924, Portrait of Mrs. Johnstone, Mrs. 
J. Robertson. We trust that the last-men- 
tioned portrait is paid for doubly; the profile 
in the glass being as beautiful in character and 
execution as the rest of this admirable per- 
formance. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 

Outlines from the Ancients, Etched by F. 0+ 
Lewis; with Descriptions by G. Cumberland, 
Esq. Parts I. and II. Septimus Prowett. 

Tut importance of a close study of the best 

remaining specimens of Greek and Roman 

sculpture, as the only legitimate preparation 
for the pursuit of the highest objects of art, 
has been too strongly insisted.upon by authori- 
ties from which there is no appeal, te render it 
necessary for us to say a single word on the 

o plosing ont vahesiisonalions ta tun atehy- 

a pleasi vi to it study. 

Mr. Cumberland tells us, in an iuteednction 

replete with judicious remark, that the Out- 

lines which he now produces were collected 
by him during a visit that he made te Rome 
so long back as the year 1784; at which time 
there existed in that city “ a diligent school of 
real students, both in sculpture and in paint- 
ing.” Of those students, four Deare, Ro. 
binson, Woodford, and Grignion——were emi- 
nently skilled in drawing ; but Deare (ef whom 
an interesting biographical sketch is given) 
soared above the rest in execution. With these 
young artists Mr. Cumberland asseciated. He 
drew with them, he obtained » of. their 
drawings, he traced others, poy, toh the 


stores which he,.has,as length to. open. 
The work is to consist of.ebout- engra- 
vings, with letter-press descriptions, and is to 


be completed in eight parts. The Outlines in 
the two parts already published are arranged 
in various classes; viz. ornamental i 

playful subjects, theatrical subjects; three va- 
rieties ef motion, r in heads, pensive 
subjects, composed grave compositions, and . 
gentle action. They are etched in a free style 
by Mr. Lewis; and, we are persuaded, must 
have a very beneficial effect on the student in 
art; more especially by awakening his atten- 
tion to the ancient principles of Lane in 
the flow and arrangement of lines—the founda- 
tion-of all beauty, grace, and dignity. 


Portia .and Bassanio, Drawn on stone by 
J. D. Harding, from a Picture by H. P. 
Briggs, A.R.A. Ackermann. 

THERE are a manly simplicity and a breadth 

in all Mr. Briggs's works which are exceed- 

ingly to our taste; and which render them 
peculiarly fit subjects for the engraver. Mr. 

Harding has transferred these qualities to his 

stone very successfully. 


Views in the T; Drawn on stone by 
F. Nicholson, from “er Sketches taken 
on the spot. No. I. Engelmann and Co. 

Stieur, but spirited representations of the 

bold and romantic scenery of a country which 

the name of Hofer will ever endear to the 
lovers of liberty. 


Sketches of Character. C. Henderson; 
drawn on stone by M. i. Nos: III. 

and FV. Engelmann. . 

Very humorous and entertaining, We be- 


lieve that the story on which the twenty-fourth 
aed told inthe 





Sketch is founded was 
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Literary Gazette. The series are capital ad. 
juncts for the table, either during the tedious 
half-hour before, or the lounging hour after, 
dinner. , 


Portrait. of the Right Hon. Harriet, Countess 
of Sheffield. Engraved by — Dean, from a 
Picture by J. Jackson, R.A. 

Tus is the forty-second of a Series of Por- 

traits of the Female Nobility, and ornaments 

‘the Number of ** La Belle Assemblée” for the 
present month. The original picture is No. 

200 in the Exhibition at Somerset House. It 

is full of feminine grace and beauty ; and Mr. 

Dean has engraved it admirably. 


Breaking-up. Drawn on stone by G. F. Childs, 
from a Picture by J. sen. Engelmann. 
PicTuREsQvuE and interesting. O! happy 
urchin, with thy wand, banner, and medal ! 
“ Breaking-up”—What a flood of delightful 
recollections does the repetition of that boyish 
phrase pour on our minds! Alas! at present 
—but let us try a verse in humble imitation 

of our friend Hood : 


In school we breakfast, dine, and sup ; 
In school, lon town; 

We never have a breaking-up, 
And so—we're breaking down ! 








FRENCH ARTISTS: HOBDAY’S GALLERY. 
Since the pictures by Mr. Stothard were 
placed in this gallery of modern art, a consider- 
able accession been made to it in the sha; 
of works by several of the painters of the 
French school. They are twenty-eight in 
number. Among the principal and most at- 
tractive are those by Horace Vernet. No. 1, 
especially, Episode of the Battle of Hastings, 
representing'the finding of the body of Harold, 
is a very clever and carefully painted example 


of historical ition. The principal figure, 
who has been s fil in the search, has 
much of grace in her‘action ; and although her 
costume is richly ornamented, it does not appear 
loaded, nor does it in any way interfere with 
the beauty of the form. e is powerfully con- 
trasted by the monarch’s corpse, the attendant 
monks, &c. The colouring of the whole is 
very clear. No. 36, The Punishment of Ma- 
zeppa, by the same artist, is a grand and ani- 
mated illustration of the subject. The horses, 
however, appear to be too well groomed for 
their wild state, and too variously tinted for 
nature, The figure of Mazeppa, and the 
fallen horse, are remarkably fine and expres- 
sive: there are instances of bad taste in other 
parts, which need only be hinted at. No. 29, 
_ 4 Storm at Dieppe, in 1826, E. Isabey. Ren- 
dered memorable, it seems, by the presence 
of H. R. H. the Duchess de Berri, who ani- 
mated and encouraged the sailors to assist the 
distressed vessels. The character of this tem- 
pest is one of deep gloom, and the partial lights, 
sparingly introduced, leave more for the imagi- 
nation than is quite consistent with what is 
within the reach of the eye. No. 25, Dr. 
Faustus in his Study, by E. Delacroix. We 
noticed a picture by this artist in the late Exhi- 
bition at the British Gallery, and praised its 
Venetian tone of colouring. The same may be 
said of the present performance; but the cha- 
racters are not equally well sustained. Indeed, 
who can take Faustus or Mephistophiles out of 
the hands of Retsch? No. 20, 4 Woman 
pursued by a Buffalo, by Roger. This, and 
No. 44, A Neapolitan Family, by the same 
artist, are so much in Eastlake’s style, that 
they might pass for his works: we trust they 
will not be considered the worse for that. 
“* The horse and his rider” might be adopted 





as the motto of Mr. H. Vernet’s studies, as 
may be seen in No. 37, 4 Huntsman leaping a 
Barrier; No. 58, | Rendezvous of the 
Chase, &c.:—No. 49, The Interior of his 
Study ; No. 41, Quail Snaring ; and No. 42, 
A Poacher, are varieties from his pencil. 
Other productions of the French school deserv- 
ing attention are, No. 21, The Death of Géri- 
cault the Painter, by Scheffer, sen.; No. 14, 
The Interior of a Convent, by De Forbin ; 
No. 27, Pilgrims. received at the Gate of a 
Convent, by R. Leopold ;:and No. 62, Portrait 
of Carle Vernet, R. Lefevre. We must not 
omit to mention, that, among several interest- 
ing novelties of British art, there is a fine 
whole-length portrait of the Countess of Jersey, 
by Sir Thomas Lawrence, P.R.A. But the 
chief merit of this Collection is, that it enables 
us to institute a-fair.comparison between the 
French and English Schools, which may be 
further aided by Le Thiére’s fine picture of 
oe me still exhibiting at the Egyptian 
all. 











SKETCHES OF SOCIETY. 
BYRONIANA. NO. II. 
Byron would at times exceed the limits of tem- 
perance, and was then particularly kind—not 
violent, or lachrymose. He was certainly 
rather fond of wine, and could bear a good 
deal. He has been known to put a bottle of 
claret to his mouth, and drink it off at a 
draught. He kept monks’ gowns and hoods 
at the Abbey ; and used to delight sometimes 
in frightening his visitors in the gloomy gal- 
leries and chambers, so favourable to super- 
stition and romance. One of his frolics was as 
follows :—.A member of the select at the Abbey 
was somewhat given to boasting, after a suffi- 
cient quantity of/wine, of his freedom from 
superstitious:-feaxs, Ope dark midnight, be 
told him that he, not go over the Abbey 
alone at that hour; which piqued him so, that 
he forthwith took a candle, and proceeded to 
shew his fearlessness. Byron had previously 
put a servant into the stone coffin which then lay 
in the hall, dressed in the costume of a monk, 
who was to rise on a given signal, as though dis- 
turbed from his eternal sleep. It was not long 
before the hero of the scene had occasion to pass 
through the room where. the coffin was; and as 
he approached it, up rose the monk, down went 
the candle—all was darkness ; and the shrieks of 
the affrighted adventurer brought in the rest 
of the party to laugh at his terror.—Boxing- 
matches were frequent among them ; but Byron 
would never allow them to be carried beyond 
the limits of sport ; fot.6n one occasion, when 
two of the party got up from table at twelve 
o’clock at night to box, and waxed rather warm, 
Byron rose, and said to another person, also at 
table—“* Come, we must part them — these 
people who are boxing now, will be shooting 
each other to-morrow 3”? — and he ac- 
cordingly made them e hands. He always 
slept with loaded pistols near him; and was 
very careful in seeing that they were in good 
order every day. The house, or rather the ha- 
bitable part of it, was regularly examined by him, 
to ascertain that every thing was secure: he 
would poke into every corner of it, to be sure that 
windows were fastened, doors shut, &c. Doubt- 
less, the dilapidated state of the Abbey rendered 
these precautions necessary ; especially as the 
populace of the county is known to be the 
most disorderly in the kingdom, and to set at 
defiance a magistracy in general too much ad- 
dicted to the sports of the field to pay particular 
attention to other matters. When there was 
no other person at the Abbey, he used to box 
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with his favourite servant, Rushton, for an 
hour ‘e day, enveloped in seven flannel 
jackets and a Turkish cloak, till the perspira- 
tion ran from him: he would then hang down 
his head and shake the drops off likea dog. He 
kept a carriage, (which, however, he seldom 
used) and riding horses; and always travelled 
with four horses when he came to London. 
He seldom went out any where ; and was little 
known by the people about Newstead: but all 
those with whom he was in any way con- 
nected, speak of him as a landlord and 
a kind man. He would allow no intrusion 
when occupied in writing: if his servant en- 
tered the room when he was engaged, either in 
that way or in meditation, he held up his hand, 
as a sign for silence until he had committed to 
paper what wasin his mind. In this manner he 
would frequently keep a servant waiting a con- 
siderable time. From its extreme dulness, 
Newstead never was a favourite residence of 
his : he lived there only to devote himself more 
effectually to composition, and work up his 
imagination to a pitch not so easily compassed 
elsewhere. It was only in solitude that his 
mind had full play ; and in this place, so favour- 
able to meditation and exalted feelings, his 
genius seems to have expanded itself under the 
~~ influence of local associations, and to 
have formed that style of deep and romantic 
interest which became a peculiar feature of his 
poetry. From his limited income, his establish. 
ment was of course small. Murray had been a 
family servant: Fletcher and Rushton, after- 
wards a favourite servant, he found in the 
neighbourhood of Newstead. The latter he 
first saw when he (R.) was sixteen years old; 
and being pleased with the lad’s appearance, 
afterwards took him under his protection, had 
him educated, and fixed him in his service.* 
The two latter were'the only persons who re- 
mained with himfr any length of time. In 
the dedication of Childe Harold, Byroftt¢om- 
plains that people were determined not to make 
a distinction between the Poet and the Pil- 
grim. With reference to this, while on the 
subject of his establishment at Newstead, a 
few words may be said, which cannot be 
unimportant to any attempts to vindicate the 
character of Lord Byron. From the descrip- 
tion in stanza 7, &c. of Canto I. of Childe 
Harold, referring in part doubtless to New- 
stead Abbey— 

«* Monastic dome ! condemned to uses vile! 

Where Superstition once had made her den, 

Now Paphian girls were known to sing and smile,” &c. 
nothing has been able to persuade some people 
that he did not convert the Abbey into a scene 
of debauchery and sensuality. Now it is affirmed, 
on the most undoubted authority, that there 
never was a woman of the description .alluded 
to, kept at the Abbey ; and that so far from its 
being the resort of abandoned people, and a 
place of riot and dissoluteness, it was one 
severe study, seclusion, and Pythagorean ab- 


* Asan account of this person fs, inedmissihie in the 





it may therefore be thoug! 

accom) him as far as Gibraltar when he first went 

See ET trem tae —_ 2 he was of too tender an 
tra 


rather as a secretary than a servant, he left him complain- 
t more had not been done to serve him, and e had 
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stinence. Even had it been otherwise, thai 
was no matter for the consideration or even 
supposition of the public, still less for those 
calumnies heaped, without inquiry and mercy, 
on the head of Lord Byron. is grooms, 
with the servant above named, made up his 
male establishment: the females, except one, 
who had lived with his mother at Southwell, 
were of the immediate neighbourhood, and, of 
course, known. If, in the words of Horace, 
Ancilla aut verna est prestd, puer impetus in quem. 
he was occasionally of the same opinion as the 
Roman t, that circumstance afforded no 
grounds for attacking his moral character.* 
He never fought a duel; but he used to say, 
that if ever he was called upon, he would as 
soon kill a man as look at him; and he thought 
a person would stand but little chance against 
him. 


It has been said, by enemies of Lord By- 
ron, that his temper was so bad that nobody 
could long remain with him ; that he and his 
associate, Hobhouse, notwithstanding all their 
reputed friendship, were constantly at variance ; 
that even in their travels in Greece they were 
seldom together, but that one always went on 
first, and they only met occasionally; and, 
moreover, that he once turned Hobhouse out of 
his house, and fought a duel with him, &c. &c. 
All, or nearly all, of these assertions are false. 
Mr. Hobhouse’s own masterly “‘ Journey 
through Albania” sufficiently disproves one part 
of the calumny. If sometimes, as is the case 
with the best of friends, they had, tiffs—rather 
than consider such as quarrels of consequence, 
we should apply the old saying of 

Amantium ire amorigintegratio. 

They never fought — save. and except with 
me gee foils, and single-sticka; had and 
provided at the Abbey, pro dono publico (for 
Byron was everybody’s customer) ;—and never 
handled pistol near each other, but as a trial 
of skill at a mark: all of which the curious 
reader and admirer of Byron is requested duly 
to observe and understand ; and not to believe, 
that because they once disagreed about some 
female attendant at Newstead Abbey, they were 
so ill-suited as to be unable to live together 
and endure each other’s society. In speaking 
of Byron’s residence at Newstead, it ought 
to be mentioned, that the bear who had taken 
his degree at Cambridge was also a con- 
stant companion at the Abbey. This animal 
was perfectly tame, and would stand on his 
hind paws and lick the face of Murray, the 
old servant, like a dog. During Byron’s tra- 
vels, it came to an unhappy end :—having 
roamed one day beyond due limits, some coun- 
try folks who ae it, put a cord with a run- 
ning noose round its neck, for the purpose of 
bringing it home, and having fastened it toa 
cart, the poor bear was strangled to death. 

The Hours of Idleness, which were published 
puring Byron’s residence at the Abbey, were 
printed at his own expense. A groom carried 
poh ae Se Sanaenips sheet for the 

and regularly ht back the printed 
proof of the Sensing dans: The following 
verses (not in his works) were addressed also 
to the object of his affections, then married : 


And from that hour, when fi tongu 
recessed aflame which equaled mine, 
hough many f= heart hath wrung, 
Unknown and ts ubfelt by thine | 





was rarely gross: but he was wont to 
ys Fletcher sometimes .in no very measured 


destroy the hay market, whi 
ought to have a crop on the king’s side of the 
meadow, and not be entirely eaten up by the 


None—none hath sunk so deep as this, 
To think how all that love hath flown, 

Transient as every faithless kiss— 
But transient in thy breast alone. 

And yet my heart some solace knew 
When late I heard thy lips declare, 

In accents once imagined true, 
Remembrance of the days that were. 


Yes, my adored ! og most unkind, 
Though thou wilt never love again, 

To me ’tis doubly sweet to find 

. Remembrance of that love remain. 


Yes, ’tis a glorious thought to me, 
Nor longer shall my rate ye 

Whate’er thou art, or e’er t be, 
Thou hast been dearly, solely mine. 


From his estate of Rochdale, it appears that 
Byron never derived any profit: it was in- 
volved in a law-suit, which used to give him 
much uneasiness. There was a trial about it 
in Lancashire in 1807; and afterwards in the 
King’s Bench; in both of which he was suc- 
cessful: but still he received no advantage 
from it. He had an aversion to races, which 
he never would attend:: and though at. one 
time he became a frequenter of the hells of 
St. James’s, his gambling was only in a small 
way; and he left it off;entirely some time 
before his marriage. ; It is only surprising, 
that with his small income he managed to live 
as he did; for his charitable acts were numerous 
and are well known. 
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DRAMA. 
KING’S THEATRE. 


On Tuesday Semiramide was suddenly substi- 
tuted for the Lady of the Lake, in consequence 
of the sudden indisposition of Mdlle. Sontag. 
We have often observed, that, both physically 
and morally, performers, and éspecially singers, 
are more liable to be, -by the flying 
diseases of the season,, In’ untertain cli- 
mate, than any other class of persons. We 
have wished that some eminent and skilful 
physician would write a treatise on “ The 
Disorders incidental to the Stage :” but these 
grave fellows, the college, and even the irre. 
gular practitioners, seem never to have con- 
sidered this important subject to be worthy of 
their consideration; and the only notice we 
ever knew them take of it, has been to sign 
a certificate of the inability of Mr., Mrs., Miss, 
Signor, Signora, Mde., or Mdlle. so and so, to 
do their duty on some particular night. 

In the present instance, however, we under- 
stand there is little doubt either as to the 
nature of the malady or the character of its 
cure. Mdlle. Sontag has, since her benefit, 
— —— with an extreme thirst, and, 
rom the strange accompanying symptoms, it 
has been inferred, with Melivium or she ‘in. 
sists upon bleeding the manager, M. Laporte, 
usque ad debilitatem, ag the only method of 
enabling her to leave her bed of sickness, and 
to appear in public. She cries out (in this 
delirium) for on ane pounds of liquid 
currency ; and, such is her i i drought. 
protests she would swallow pr a i Doctor 
Laporte, on the other hand, ng already 
administered five hundred pounds for her 
Benefit, declares, upon his skill, that so much 
more would not only be perniciqus to her, but, 
after the heavy rains of the ring absolutely 
lh, he thinks, 





warblers or grasshoppers on that part of the 


farm, any more than by the morris-dancers 
opposite.—Not being 
it is not for us to determine how these disputes 
ought to be settled. We have lo 
that musical and saltatorial talent been 


erred to as umpires, 
fancied 





and occasional] 
reverential mar ¥ spoke of wemen not in the most } 


[very insufficiently paid, Five thousand pounds 


in three months is but a poor recompense for 
a fine voice or a fine pair of legs; and it isa 
pity that a more adequate reward is hardly 
possible, in the present impoverished and un- 
satisfactory state of (hardly) Great Britain. 
Perhaps the happy time will come when we 
can afford as much per night ;—in dreaming of 
which we assume our night-cap. 

We observe, by the bills, that the disease 
has been cured by some specific or other; and 
that Sontag plays Desdemona this evening, on 
her new engagement. 

Mr. Macreapy returns to Paris in about a 
fortnight. We regret to find that some dif- 
ference arose between him and the manager 
of Drury Lane respecting the receipts on his 
benefit night, when Mr. M. was prevented 
from performing by severe indisposition. The 
enthusiastic admiration of the Parisians will, 
no doubt, soon console him for this chagrin. 
Kean has rather improved in the opinion of 
our French neighbours ; but his style was not 
of a kind to please them entirely. 





VARIETIES. 

Brass Wire.—When long brass wire has 
been extended for several days in the open 
air, and especially in damp weather, it easily 
breaks if bent in a rather sharp angle, so 
that it cannot be twisted round the pins 
of a harpsichord or piano-forte, as it could 
have been before having been so exposed. 
This fragility seems to indicate some -parti- 
cular change in the moleculary state of the 
metal. 

Encouragement of the Fine,Arts.—We learn 
with pleasure, . Beckford has become 
the possessor of Danby’# and imaginative 
picture of the Sixth Seal:’ the author of Va- 
thek is, of right, a fit owner of such a pro. 
duction. Mr. Beckford has not only given 
5002. for this painting, but has commissioned 
the artist to execute four other subjects for 
him on a smaller scale, as its companions. The 
British Institution, to shew their sense of 
Mr. Danby’s exertions in the higher walk of 
art, have presented him with 200/.: they had 
previously, for a similar reason, presented 1007. 
to Mr. Davis, whose Shrewsbury Family 
adorned the walls of their last Exhibition. 

The French Press.—The commission ap- 
pointed by the Chamber of Deputies to~con- 
sider the projet of the law respecting the 
periodical press, has made a report, which is 
said to be full of doubt and hesitation, and to 
abstain from grappling with the real difficulties 
of the question. 

Criticism.—In a French critique, in Le Globe, 
on Kean’s performance of Othello, at’ Paris, 
the critic quotes Othello as having loved “ no 
wisely, but too well;”’ and, adverting to some 
of the passages in the play omitted in the 
representation, gives the following as Othello’s 
last words : — 

** I kist thee, ere I kill’d thee. No way but this, 

Killing myself, to die upon a kill.” 

Dramatic Readings. —A gentleman of the 
name of Wigan gave a Lecture at the Argyll 
Rooms on Saturday last on: Dramatic Poetry, 
illustrated by Readings from Shakespeare. 
Mr. Wigan is evidently a man of talents and 
education. It being his first appearance in 
public, a very pardonable diffidence seemed to 
prevent him from exhibiting his powers to 
their full extent ; but he nevertheless acquitted 
himself with great credit, especially towards 
the close of his arduous undertaking ; and was 
frequently and warmly applauded by a crowded 
and brilliant audience. 
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leg va ac and retty high bila - 

many ¢n ts 

wiek we vee cecelras ae put ier 

baba for entrance, seats, gal- 
ken Vana is no longer what fa 


: fag to George III.—We have to ex- 
gee hope, that the meeting, advertised 
fr the Ht the wae of 8 grateful 

will be able to determine on a plan 

pr patos which will do honour to “ the 
best of kings.” though, under the circum. 
stances, and with the delays that have taken 
poe, © the o oned original design must probably 


Revel ‘Precoctty —The New Monthly Ma, 
gazine highly disapproves of, what it doy 
sontemplate, a B yim a between the ile 

Cumberland and the little 
Princess Views Victorian Its political and other ob- 
jections do not appear to us to be very potent ; 
but we’ confess that we are staggered by the 
fact stated by the Giitor, against the aon, 
in these words :—“ We have heard it is un- 
palatable to the young princess.” Now, really 
to force a disagreeable union upon a child, ten 
years old last birth-day, seems to be very ty- 
— — highly unconstitutional ; and we 

conduct will not be perse- 
a A in. We'd rather, 
“ Oo m 


stars! 
Poke her doll’s head between the ” &c. 


Mr... Lane’s Picture.—The Advertisement 
of the Exhibition of Mr. Lane’s grand, sacred, 
and Picture, having been SC ooieeaiy 
omitted in our Gavelte for two weeks, we owe 
him the amends of noticing that it is still 
Saree Npereeeiees puacens and lovers of 


ho t works, it 
paves er ie at’ was time that it 
excites tien, 

French Wines. The rietors of vine- 
yards in the department of La Gironde have 


addressed a mgpones a to the French Chamber, 
which o n of the injury they 

from duties imposed on the im- 
ion of French wine into foreign coun- 
® retaliation by those countries for 
called the protecting duties, imposed 

in France for the supposed benefit of French 
manufactures. It appears, that the cultiva-| La 
ee ee wenn, omnies 
a population 226,000 persons; an at 
the produos, ‘at the t price, is worth 
e duties imposed by 


i 


s. 


states on Erench wines are stated to 





189 
Before the year 1789, 100,000 “s heads of 
wine were annually from Bourdeaux. 
Instead, however, of increasing, the wey 


WOM < -rccccccqoeveree poneeeerars 61,110 hogsheads, 
1971 63,244 





san te oo my 
Tih Feondaten Bion © publia work | Detter 


phous to be eommenced in Ameriga, an Trish 


| correspondent has handed us a notice from the 
Argus, wishing, no-abyt, to do honsar fo ° the 
gentleman who is to perform the ceremony of 
me its foundation stone.” “ Tt i pepe 
to commence the Baltimore and Ohio ter 
on the 4th of July next, and to request the 
venerable Charles Carroll, of Carrollton to /ift 
the first sod.” The land of the sod oopld not 
afford a better illustration, 

Stan:anby John 0. Adama, now Present ofthe 


ete 

Mathone youthful friendships soul so dear, 
Still you, my parents, in ite b ean Thoids, 
on fancy flew, I oiinememienes 


Then, in the ating of 
oe Methought I I hear get mee whisper 
ge oe on thern 1 Peoe th thy a, 
Look to the skiee—thy native home is there 
Canfield's Lottery ace 


LITERARY NOVELTIES. 

The Ansiverney ar, Poetry and Prose for 1829, 
edited by Allan Cunningham, and {illustrated with En- 
gravi (eighteen in number) from the most distin- 
guished Pictures and Drawings—is a new Annual an- 
nounced for publication. 

The Winter's Wreath, for 1829, is promised by Mr. 
George Smith, of Liv : to contain twelve beautiful 
line vings, com with the literary efforts of 
many of our favourite authors. 


Bective Tish... 


‘THE LITERARY GAZETTE, AND 


Conncctad “ih: Edtecature and the. Aste. 


ert Ty elon, 3 FALL 
Dabs Rokodet 
Scboalas is open daily, 





So 
boy og CLIAM BARNARD, Keeper, 
Gvrroue STREET GALLERY. 
Eon Sein Wontar tunng Bas ait, apn 
daily, from Nine till Six. 
NERO SE OTR TW HIGHT, Secretary. 


Suffolk Strest, Pall Mell Bast. 





HE GALLERY of the SOCIETY of 
wii CLOSE for fhe present in WATER an Povarna in eam 


dante, a ie 4 B WILD, Secretary 
B. J. B. LANE’S great PICTURE, 


of the nguisi i yaad bg ih be need te Oe 
su ti ng's 
- re ni on, is pew 3a g's Mews 
Admission, 1s.—Exp and 8 6d, 
of Nineveh, Delug: 
HE EXHIBITION of the “above PIC, 
TUBES, Painted by . MART: je the quiater of 
shazzar’s Feast,” is now O EN, at the Exchange, 
old Bond 2 Set Aamitanee, lock till Six, 


talogue, ls, 
Subseriptions for the Prints of the Fall of Nineveh, and Deluge, 
are received at the Exhibition Room, apd at Mr. ‘Mostin'ss 50, 
Allsop Terrace. 














HE EXHIBITION of PORTRAITS of 


the most Itipstrious Personages of Eagiek Stietes 
from the Gallerjes’ of the Nous, and from Public Collec’ pil 
is now OPBN, at Mesers, Harding and Lepard’s, No, 4, Pall ml Mal 


Admi by Tickets only, which may be had, free of 





LIst OF NEW BOOKS. 

Arnott’s Elements of Ph » third edition, 8vo. 1/. 1s. 
bds.—Edinburgh Annual , 1826, Bvo. 12. bds.— 
Emma de Lissau, 2 vols. 12mo. 12s. bds---Rose’s New 
Series at , Bvo, Bs. bds,—Sweet’s 
Practice of the County Courts, Bvo. 7s. bds, 


Wein 
(METEOROLOGICAL JOURNAL, 1826. 
Thermometer. Barometer, 
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North and Young Nerth; or, Christopher in 
. 2c oa in Lenten: a Midsummer. Re -Dar'e 
E can piaote I. The Wig--lV. ins Later rom . 
trick he. ‘on; 3 
Satire—V, *s Tit attire Nature’s Fare- 
. H—VIl. Irish of the Year 
Ninety-Kight. Chaps. 8, font SV TT. The Bri fish Col: wd 
Let Joan Ben_tk The Sl op Sd 
James ‘M*Queen of Bhurtpore 
1 ~~ A The Reviewer a tie 
» a suffering Papist—XI. Illustrissimo 


Laws. 
jam Blackwood, 17, Princess Street, Edinburgh; 
and T. Cadell, Strand, London. 














TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Tessure of novelties o! Re- 
vane Salathic » Dr. Tiden's Oneclen ae, ens the 
continuation of curious relative to the tribes of 


journals 
Fernando Po, and ters. We pu 
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returned The real state of the case is, that a) "™* pg Sy Collate, 8: New Burlington Street. 
committee; of twelve members of artes = 
Pund, . a view to “ 
means of that Institution be ted publi- A et FOREIGN QUARTERLY 
cation of prints; and Mr, Mulready’s picture was, by a REVIEW, No. IV. will be published on Thursday, 
com > . to be 
ved 5 his t the pic- ee June 2d, 1838. 
HE LONDON MAGAZINE, Third 
Ne. III. eontains—I. Reforms in + No.1, 
The History of a Suit—Il, Mr, Hunt in Parisi. Village 
—IV. A Visit body ae some Account of 
the Rules and German Gibbet 
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VIII. Notes on Art—IX, i. 
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andsomely printed in one veer. thiek volume, crown 8vo. with 
~ Soy 1500 Engravings of the Arms, dc. dc. a new edition, 
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URKE’S PEERAGE and BARONET- 
AGE of bey ema SCOTLAND, and IRELAND, 
It is presumed that this work will be found the most accurate, 
ve, and concise, whi ich has hitherto ap 
d mass 
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Deseases of the Skin. 
Just published, in I vol. 8vo. price 10s. 6d. illustrated with 


Deélineations, 
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